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[JANETA UNDERSTOOD THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


A FEARFUL SECRET. 


——Qe 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


Mas @aniyze was neither stupid nor unob- 
Servant, and yet she never connected the white, 
Scared face ef her new protéyée with her own 
photographic album. 

The widew was one of those women who 
trust entirely where they trust at all. She 
had no faith in half-meagures. Having taken 
§ fancy to Janeta, not only as the child of her 
be friend, but because the girl attracted her 
»Y & nameless fagcination,the mistress of Hill- 
ington Plaee would as soon have suspected 


herself ag hb . 
pom ave doubted her young com 


“ You look tired to death, Nettie !”” she said, 


avietly, puttingone hand on the girl's shoulder. 
“ tet quite sure you would not like to go 


nel ok us peer Janeta rallied 
8. iled — yes, actuall 
smiled—in her triend’s face. ih ¢ 


"Tam quite gure Iam not sleepy, and 
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would far rather stay with you. I own I feel 
a little bewildered by all the grandeur around 
me. Do you know, Mra. Carlyle, I have never 
in my life seen the ineide of sach a house as 
this. Is seems like a fairy palace!” 

‘I have not a fairy’s wand, dear child ; but 
Se. hy shall be able to make you happy 

ere ” 

They went into dinner, Mrs. Carlyle in her 
rich black silk—she had never worn bright 
colours since her widowhood—Janeta in the 
self-same grey gown which had served for her 
wedding dress. 

Mrs. Carlyle noted the probable lack of 
evening attire, and privately resolved to take 
Janeta on & oe expedition the next day. 
It would never do for Aunt Susan and her 
girls to see that plain woollen frock. 

They sat in the winter-garden after dinner, 
Nettie making tea, and entranced by the 
beauty of the scene. 

** You don’t wonder now that I love my 
home?” said Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘ and prefer even 
too many attentions from my kith and kin 
to deserting Hillington ? ” 

“TI understand you must love the Place 
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THIS WAS THE MAN SHE THOUGHT SHE HAD MARRIED !] 


dearly |’ answered Janeta, frankly; “but I 
can’t make out why you put up with so much 
annoyance!” 

The widow sighed. 

“ You think I might give all these good 
people the cold shoulder. Do you know, Janeta, 

‘was once—before my marriage—a poor re- 
lation myself, andI remember all I suffered 
too well ever to inflict the like pain on any 
living creature. Besides, they are Geoffrey's 
relations, The money was his, not mine. I can’t 
make all of them rich—it is not in my power ; 
but I can see that all—specially the poorer 
ones—have a really pleasant time when they 
visit me, and a full share of my good things. 
Do you know, Nettie, my housekeeper 8 ;reads 
@ more extensive feast when the ‘family’ 
come than she would do for the richest 
friends I have? I don’t think I ever forget 
one of their birthdays. I can’t like them all; 
but I try to do something for them.” 

** You must be very good!” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs, Carlyle, quickly. 
“* If I were I should condemn myself to one or 
two of the girls always with me—turn and 
turn about. Oh, no, I am not good; but I 
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try tobe kind; and [frankly belicve, Nettie, 
all the “oandidates” would be sorry if I died. 
They don't look on me as their defrauder, and 
I think a few of them fire honestly fond of me 
in spite of the money.” 3 

‘‘ How did you come to cail them the candi- 
dates?” 

‘* It was my sister’s doing (she is dead now). 
When she heard cf Geoffrey's will she per- 
sisted..in styling all his relations the candi- 
dates for Hillington. It was not a bad idea; 
and, soméhow, exceptin speaking to the-ser- 
vants or to one of themselves, in which case I 
always say the ‘family,’ I have grown into 
the way of using poor Kate’s mame for 
them.” 

Janeta longed to ask Mrs. Oarlyle point 
blank whether Mr. Drew were's great friend 
of hers, and if he often visitedat Hillington ; 
but the questions died on her lips. 

Had she possessed no secret she would have 
asked this freely, for Mrs. Ca not the 
kind of'person to take offenesy?butinow the 
thought that she was his. «rife maaeds-almost 
impossible forher to speakttheéname of the man 
= had wooed her so passionately at Dor. 

ary. 

Was it really only four days sings: she: had: 
left the little watering: place? 

Could it be that only a week haduparred 
since, in Mri. Rice's sitting-room; shesand 
her lover had planned out that miserable mar. 
riage. 

Mrs. Carlyle interrupted: hercreveria;« 

‘‘We shall be sixteen to’morrow, 

Then there are several more candidatesimthe 
neighbourhood who must*be asked¢o:diaimer 
afterwards; but I hopewe shall cleasthem 
off this week,” 

“ And them?” asked\Nettie; half-dreamify, 
‘may you leavethem alone a little: while) or 
do you have to at the go 
straight through the list again:? 

“Oh, no!” her friend: ‘That 
would be too d al. I shall notgive any 
more invitations till jast before Christmas. 
Half-a-dozen of the younger ones“generally 
come for a week then, and-everyone within 
reach eats their Christmas dinner'with me. 
Of course; some of them drop in without being 
asked. The Bidens, in particnlar, are fond of 
coming to Innch ; but that is different.” 

‘** Very different. Did you say there were 
six Miss Bidens? Are they all grown up?” 

‘“‘ Thereare seven—the youngest is twenty,” 

“' Bat what is to become of them?” asked 
janeta. “ Are they always going to live at 
nome with their mother ?” 

‘Susan hopes they will marry. I don’t 
think it likely; for six of them are plain, and 
theseventh only passable. I have promised 
the wedding breakfast, a moderate » trous- 
Beau, anda thousand p2unds to any of them 
that can claim it; but I don’t in the least ex- 
pect ever to be called on to keep my word;" 

“* Poorgirla ! They must be very dall!” 

Mra, Oarlyle’s lip curled. 

‘It is their mother’s fault. She shontd have 
let them try and earn their own living, I told 
her once they would be far happier; but she 
nearly quarrelled with me on the spot. Her in- 
come, ail told, is two hundred a year. I think 
Augustus helps her, and I now I do; but it 
must be a hard struggle,’ 

** Where do they live?” 

“In a cottage near the church. Twoor 
three of the girls work in the parish. There 
ig a very attractive curate, but I don’t think 
he'll lose his heart to one of my nieces,” 

“ I don’t like ourates |” 

“Why not?” 

“ suppose ifis a prejudice. I never spoke 
to one in my life; but they are so fond of 
tennis |” 

Mra. Carlyle was langhing heartily. 

‘*That’s not a erime, my dear! I predict 
you will like Mr. Ainslie -very much indeed, 
There are eo very few young men in the place, 
he is a.good deal run after; but I don't -be- 
lievehe knows it. He is the simplest, most 
unaffected young fellow I ever met.” 

“I don’t think young men are fond of ‘the 


conntry,'’ said Janeta, gravely. ‘‘ There' 
were very few at Normanton.” 

Mrs. Carlyle looked up with sudden inte. 
reat, 

‘*And.did you lose your heart to any.one.of 
the few? Yow look so grave sometimes, I had 
begun to wonder whether in leaving Norman- 
ton you had to part from any close friend !” 

*' Ob, no,” said Janeta with feverish eager- 
ness, thankful she could at least speak the 
trutb. ‘Ohno! I neverspoke toa young man 
after my cousins left ; and the only two 
I regret in Normanton are my kind old school- 
mistress and Nathalie Duval, « little girl of 
fourteen I was fond of.” 

‘‘And the cousins?” asked Mrs, Carlyle, 
quickly. ‘ How old are they, my dear?”’ 

‘Dick ia eighteen,’’ said Nettie, frankly, 
‘‘and Charlie is nearly twenty. He is the 
best-looking, but I like Dick ever so much 
better, He is the dearest-boy in the world t-” 

Not thesway girls epeak of a lover. Besides, 
Janeta- was womanly beyond her ‘yeats, It 
was impossible to think of her as inilove 
witha boy of eighteen. 

Mrs.’ oo he Low : sigh of relief. 

_ “ Them IT need not fear your breaking: your 
}heart awayyftom old scenes?’’ she said, 
brightly. ‘ Déryou know, Nettie, the-greatest 
trouble I have had since I set-up pcom: 
| paniow?” 

Néttie shook her head. 

“ Tt scemsimy taste was just ‘that tof ther 
gentlemen ofthe neighbourhood. Itt gota, 
really nise girl’. conldlove andifeel at homer 
with, someone was=eurento steal\her’ ; 
from me. The Iast-T-lostewam Mise: 
sister, She married our ast curate, 
was malicious enough: to tell me if I 
® companion I ceuld:keep I must ‘choose 
someone older andvuglier: © when he 
went to his new living threemonths ago: He: 
was good re te 
few weeks while he pdownand got the 
Vicarage ready for her; bate:I lost: her more: 
than a month ago. He was # nivewman, though: 
he did not come: up to\ Hugh» Aimslie. u- 
guetus Carlyle is delighted with M®. Ainslie!” 
J 
spot. 

“ Does he live with the Réeotor?’”* 
** Oh, dear, no! He hasa 

He's not like the regular lineof he has: 
private means. Besides, there’s# a living: in’ 
his family, and I believe ha: would ‘be quite! 
content to vegetate hereuntilit falladm; and 
as the Vicar of Alandyke is over eighty, he 
won't have to wait long,’’ 

‘‘Ta Alandyke near: here?” and ‘Janeta 
hoped her voice did not betray her *agita- 
tion. : 

“About ten miles off. It Jays between: 
here and Sandford. I oftem go there; at least, 
I used in the old lord’s time. He was a dis- 
tant relation of mine, and, T believe, tolerated 
me more than other people. His son Jack 
was almost like my own son. I forget, you 
are not Yorkshire bred, Nettie—you may not 
know the romance of Alandyke?” 

She told the story of Lady Claudine’s 
falseness, much as Janeta had. already heard 
it ; but she praised Lord Drew with earnest 
warmth, declaring that, though people deemed 
him eccentric and visionary, he was one of 
the noblest men in-England. 

‘‘What would they have?” she asked, 
eagerly. ‘For six months he waa poor, and 
nearly everyone cut him, (i'm glad to think 
he spent one month out of those six at’ the 
Place.) His betrothed deserted him, his friends 
fought. shy. Then the wheel of Fortune 
turned; he had all he onceexpected. He was 
Lord ie gl * Frags rs and Fa: have made 
& peeress 0} y ine. I suppose e 
expected he’d forget their conduct, hey ne 
ready to.be picked up again. He wasn’t,-and 
for my part I don’t blame him. Alandyke is 
in excellent hands; the tenants and. property 
are well cared for. Why should Jack. shut 
himeelf up in a lonely house? He’s seen.too 
rauch treachery to have much faith in his 





‘hiv fiancée weet 


aneta prepared to hate:thecurate on the:}: 


houses<} 





fellow-creatures. He prefers books, and 


Nature, science andscenery, Why shouldn't h. 
a them ? He’#rich enough teafford itis p, 
ikes,”’ 

“ And fshe miserable? ” 

“Not a bit of it, No one but a bad may jg 
ever tho miserable, Janeta. Jack haa 
done no wrong to anyone, His own conscieng 
acquitted him. Why should he be unhappy?” 

a Olandine ——"’ 

“Lady Claudine nesely brokevhis heart; 
but he soon saw he had worshipped an ides! 
that. never. anud-now-he’s ag heart. 
whole as any man in England. It has ageq 
him, I grant, and made him. stern, almost 
hard. Hedoesn't lookin the least likes 
young man, and he shuns society ; won't even 
look at a woman ; prefers to live in a tent ]| 
the summer months. Batyas.I said before, it 
he likes to be eccentricp.wipshouldn't he? 
He's rich enough to afford it.” 

** Have you seen him lataly ?” 

“ He joined me at Richmond for a few days, 
I must:say I am proud of Jack. I did my 
best, Nettie, to make him-changehis: way of 
lifepand I very nearly got thim:to»promice thi 
Alang@yke should. be reoperedthis winter.” 

“ You worked. wonders.” 

“T used an argument I ‘was: ashwmed of. 


}) You must know, my deat) Lérd\Diew has 4 
cousia- whom. I detest. tis iikeuees is-in my 


album; I can’#very. weth removerdt: without 
seeming toinselfJack. Besidespheiis one of 
the candidates.”’ 


J 
o 


ears~and I told him, 
never belisve in: him 


Av. | came hérere 


sa lange ferm bid 
Mrav Mi 

She had: wanted-to know theextent of her 
friend’s acquaintance with John Drew, bu! 
— never expected such a revelation 8: 

8s 
“TI told Jack the whole ,”" went on 
Mrs. Carlyle. “ At least, he had heard it 
before: Taskedrhim if he would like such + 
man as his cousin to rule at Alandyke, t¢ 
representthe Drews? Hesaid ‘No;’ but he 
could never forget. John had been faithfal to 
him in the time of his poverty. Just for that 
his honse and purse must be open to him. | 
told him I'd nothing to/say against that, bot 
did he mean John ever to be Lord Drew of 
Alandyke, because he was going the way for 
it.” 

‘* Bat how could he prevent it?” 

Mrs, Carlyle smiled, . 

« By marrying and haying a son of bis own. 
Why should ‘he spend a lonely life becaxs9 
one woman was false? I talked and talked, 
Nettie, till he almost promised to spend 
Christmas in Yorkshire, and appear for the 
first time at Alandkye as its master.’ 

‘ Will he bring his cousin?” asked Jancts. 

Mrs. Carlyle shook her head. ta’ 

‘‘ Not-unless he-is mad! John Drew wou 
not be welcome in this neighbourhood. 1 
ever he is Lord Drew le might try to for- 
get the scandal, but they won’s try till then. ; 

“Bat I thought. no. one, suspected it be 
you?” bat 

“No one mows the worst blot of all ba 
myself, but it is no secret that he is over hes 
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and ears in debt. How he lives:I haye,no 
idea. He can paint charming pictures, but 
pois too, lezy,often.to take,up,a brush. Jaek, 
who ie ® zich man, works far, harder than Mr. 
Drew., He.almest. broke his,mother's heart, 
put she continued somehow..to go on, caring. 
for him till.she died, and believed up. to. the 
isat that if he could only marry.an, heiress he 
might become a, changed, character,’’ 

Janeta. went to. bed , with., mixed. feelings. 
She was safe, at, Hillington;from any. chance 
of meeting with her huaband; but.the.estimate 
of his ch . given, even by one so kind- 
pearted as Mrs, Carlyle, was,terrible. to think 
cd. She did nos love him, She meant—if 
only Heaven gra it—never. to see his face 
agaia; but yet there was something awful in 
the consciousness she had tied herself, to.anch 
abase nature. She might never have.to,live 
vith him, but, there was a strange, degrada: 
tin, even. in .the feeling ghe had suffered hia 
caresses and for a, brief space belisyed in bim. 

What had he done? Something too terrible 
for her gyen to ;be: told, Yet he was her 
Mike aidgemaieltythe aonb a $ 

3e Ginner-party-the next day.was a grea: 
enceass. ._ Mrs, Carlyle had, taken; Janeta.to 
the nearest town shopping. In these,days of 
ready-made. dresses it was easy, with the 
aid of such ps expert, needlewoman,as the 
manager. of, the costume department, to. pro- 
cure sundry toilets for Migs Leigh, Other 
things were ordered to be, made, and the ladies 
drove home with so many parcels they might 
jast have come off a long journey,. 

Dresaed in virgie white, with.a sash of 
many colours. threaded ; together in some rare 
eastern fabrig;, her red-gold ,hair.plaited ina 
palaces r head; no ornaments, save soft, 
b 9 otrope at. her throat and waist, 
Mrs. etlyle‘s companion .looked a very at- 
tractive girk onan stood at her friend’s side 
in the. large drawing-room to, assist in 
welcoming the.‘ family,” 

And they all took to her, Not one unkind 
— nos ene At ted sight, was offered to 


08 Leigh. ; 

Mrs, aie had been quite. right in saying 
ber rela, were, only, jeadous of each other, 
Long.ago #hey had made up their mind that 
in right of her riches ¢ of the ** Place” 
must. be indglged in all her whims, If she 
really, could nok.be happy wi¢hont a girl to 
keep her, company, and pass adelight in dregs. 
ing the eaid.girl np and making a pet of 
her, why if was far better for them that the 
said girl should bea stranger—not.one of their 
number-—-who ; would, of-conrge, make use of 
her opportunities to,extol her own particular 
branch.ef the family to the.injary, of all the 
othera, Bonde, .& young lady did make 
Hillington Place brighter, and this Miss, 
Lzigh’s-mysiq, and, singing were a real, treat 
tolisten. ta... 

80, both Mra, Biden,and Mrs. Augnatus 
Pressed Janeta to visit them- whenever she 
had a leignre.atternoon.. The Rector offered 
her @ district ; the, Miss, Bidens consulted her 
a9. to. their fancy work, and the. young men 
Peid her.mo Joterentia attentions. Her 
position could-hardly have been more acknow- 
ledged if she had stood, there Mrs. Carlyle’s 
own relation instead, of a mere,bired servarmt. 

Tt. was not,the custom of the ‘‘ eandidates”’ 


to ignore: the, anbject nearest, to, their. hearts,, 


The young man,+-% nephe y—who took. Nettie 
into, dinner reaped her ha, thought Mrs. 
Carlyle would © bs., sure, to outlive all . the, 
mambers of her:byshand s generation, 

‘My father,” he, was,a son;of the, Rey. 
Angustag, ‘‘and noncles. and. aunts, are, quite 
ous of 15; and, Y think, you .know, it.ought to 
come; to.og@,,of :their. children, not, to tha, lot 
Whoae paxents:.were only Uncle Geoffray’s 
cousing,, The. poor, old man ; lefé. twenty 
nephewaand fifteen micces, I think my annt 
might very. well confine, her. choice to those 
thirty-five, don't yam? ns 
: It seenas.a terrible responsibility,” agreed 

aneta, “In Mrs, Carlyle’s, place I should 
feel frightened.” 
“You see she can’s divide. it,” went on the 
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young man, ‘She can’t alienate, a single 
tree. She's. bound to leave,it all intact to one 
of tha family,’’ 

“She'd better write all. the nameg on dif, 
ferent pieces, of paper, and get someone. to 
draw lots,” guggested Jansta.. ‘I think that 
wonld do.’? . 

He ehook his head, a little shocked at her 
flippancy.. He.,waa ® serious young man, 
especially where bis own interests were in 
question, 

“She never seemed to.care for one of us 
mors than another,’ he said, pathetically, 
“except John Drew. She was very fond of 
him. Seemed to look on him as better and 
grander than anyone elep, but he hagn’t been 
here for ages. Father says they bad a split, 
bat. if so, it’s.been kept very dark. My sant 
never mentions him. It’s only that he’s left 
off coming.” 

** Did you likabim, .” 

Miles, was, quite, confidential. 

“I couldn’t bear him, but none of us conld 
—I m at oux -house. Aunt Susan was 
very fond of him, I belieye she thonght he 
meant to marry one of the girls.” 

* But I thonght you said he was poor.?”” 

‘He was.in debt, but he never seemed poor, 
He: had everything he wanted. Things we 
couldn't afford were. just everyday necessities 
to him, He nevor paid for anything,” sdded 
the young man, naively, ‘‘so perhaps, it didn’t 
matter if his billg.were long or short.” 

The.weeks passed.on, winter, set in early, 
and Mrs, Carlyleand Janeta were mre and 
more thrown on gack other for socicty, bat 
they stood the test, 1¢ really seemed as thopgh 
the widow had taken ber old friend's child to 
her heart, and Janetg, expanded like a flower 
in the sunshine, 

Her face lost its hard expression; her beau- 
tifal. eyes no longer: flashed, with. scorn, 
Happiness had. softened and developed her 
until you. would not have recognised Miss 
Spargo’s unloveable pupil in the bright-faced 
girl who, made. thg,sunshine of Hillington 
Place. 

Very, early in her sojourn there she had gone 
over to. Sandford. Mrs. Carlyle had friends 
in the little town, and went to them, while she 
sent Janeta to Captain Leigh's. 

Thea widow had, much difficulty in persnad- 
ing the girl to go. there.. Nettie declared her 
father did not want her, and her stepmother 
would think her a burden. 

“ She cannot. do that,” returned Mrs, Car- 
lyle,, quietly, ‘Is ia, your, duty to go. If 
things are unpropitiong only stay half.an- 
honpr. You will find me at the, Hall, and my 
friends, will welcome you warmly. If I don’é 
see you I will come for yeu in time for us to 
catch the five-o’slogk train.” 

With much.reluctance Janeta, went on to, 
Ivy Cottage—a, neat little house in a modest 
garden. The Captain was ont declared a 
small, maid servant, bné Mrs. Leigh was at 
home. Janeta sent in her name and entered. 

Her heart melted when she saw the woman 
she,had almost hated for filiing her mother’s 

lace. 

. Alice Leigh had married almost from, school, 
and. was now barely twenty-five. It was.the 
old. story, possessed of a little money, and no 
knowledge of: the world, She seemed, made 
for the, prey of an adventurer. 

Captain Leigh at forty, handsome, well-pre- 
served, was a veritable. hero to the school girl. 
They were married after a month's engage- 
ment, when uncle and guardian prudently 
insisting thah Ivy Cottage and the little 
property. in the fands should be settled on his 
niece, 

The Captain soon tired of his toy. She had 
never been.more to him, than that. He spent 
most,of. the, little. income, grambling all the 
while at having to liye in such an out-of-the. 
way place as Sandford. 

Megs. Leigh and her,children lived almost in 
poverty. | There;was no absolute unkindness, 
only. the chill: neglect, which does even more 
towards breaking a woman’s heart. 





Janeta did not; know, all this for monthe. 

















Indeed, from, her stepmother she never knew 
it; but the moment she, saw. the, prle, sweat 
face, and neat, carefully-mended dress, her 
heart, went ont, to tha patient creature who, 
only six years older. than, herself, yet seemed 
20 heavily weighted by the cares of life. 

“T am Janeta,” she said gently. ‘Father 
may have told you I am living at Hillington, 
and I thonght I should like to come, and see 
you.” 

“Tamso glad. Ihave asked you so often I 
began to think my little girls would never 
learn to know their elder siater |” 

Janeta opened her eyes, 

“You have asked me here? I never had 
the invitation, or I shogld have been too glad 
to.come !”’ 

‘I wrote to, Mrs. Tremaine several, times, 
asking her to spare you at least for your holi- 
days, but she always refused. At Jast I 
began, to think you, were prejadiced againgt 
me!” 

“And I thought you hated the thought of 
moe, and did not think, me good enough to gee 
your children.” 

Alice smiled. 

‘ We were both mistaken, Janeta. I am 
very glad to,see.you, dear. I have tried to get 
your father to take me over to, Hillington, but 
Mrs, Carlyle’s.is.a grand honse. and, he seemed 
to dislike the idea. of going there unlegs he 
conld look prosperous, and that we baye not 
been for a long time, Now I hope you have 
come to etay!”’ 

Nettie coloured. 

‘“T can stay till Mrs, Carlyle sends for me 
at five; but please tell ma if it. is not conven- 
ient, and I could go on to her now.” 

Bat it was, quite, conyenient, and the wel- 
come waa. s0 warm and genuine Nettie could 
not donbt it, 

Alics Leigh went for her little girls, pretty 
rosy children of five and six, who showed no 
trace of their mother's delicacy. 

‘‘ And you are comfortable with Mrs..Car- 
lyle?” asked the young stepmother. 
‘* Everyone praises her, bat I haye never seer. 
her,”’ 

‘‘ She is kindness itself,” 

‘ And you are happy?” 

* 7 onght to be.” 


Captain Leigh was a little astonished to see, 


the tall, graceful girl in velvet dress and. seal- 
skin coat, who was-presented to him as his 
danghter, 

He thought of the skiony, sickly-looking 
child he had left seven years ago, and decided 
time worked marvels, 

He was a gentleman—desapite a certain ten- 
dency to swagger in manner, and a slight 
fondness for inferior company—and one who 
could, if he exerted himself, be amusing. , He 
had never had a strong character, but hie 
roaanners were pleasing, and there wa: about 
him a kind of winning fascination to which, 
probably, he had, owed both his wives— 
the sort of man with whom people might 
feel desperately angry in his absence, but 
whose excuses and apologies few could with- 
stand, 

Ag a, tribute to his. powers, let assay obdar- 
ate creditors had been known to call and 
threaten the Captain with summons, pnblicity, 


ana@ all the terrors of the law, and yet retreat. 


in ten minutes meek as lambs, not only having 
promised to “ wait a little longer,” but also to 
instruct their boy, to call for orders as usual. 

It pleased. this personage to be at his best to- 
Gay, and the consequence was, he made time 
pasa so pleasantly for his wife and daughters 
that they were quite surprised when Mrs, 
Carlyle’s fly stopped at the gate. 

She came in, in her own grasions way; 
thanked the Captain for the loan of his daugh- 
ter (most undeserved gratitude), and invited 
him and Mrs, Leigh to dine and sleep at the 
Piace as soon as they could leave home, 

Wardrobe reasons caneed this kind invita- 
tion to be declined, but Mrs. Carlyle’s visit 
had pleasant results for lvy Cottage. Sach 
hampers of fruit and flowers, butter and eggs, 
such baskets of game as made their way over 
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to Sandford at frequent intervals, not only 
brightened Alice's spirits by their kind re- 
membrance, but proved a great help in the 
poole of how to live on two hundred a-yesr, 
when the master of the house spends about 
three-fourths of that sum on his ménu 
pleasures, 

So the time passed on. Janeta settled down 
at Hillington as though she had lived there 
for yeare. She was a favourite with many of 
the éandidates, and was politely treated by all. 
The old servants at the Piace loved her, and 
grew into the way of speaking of her, as “‘ our 
young lady” as though they adopted her as 
qne of the family; but through all that time 
two subjects troubled Janeta She could not 
forget the terrible secrét she carried locked in 
her heart ; and as the winter days grew shorter, 
and Hagh Ainslie spent more and more of his 
rare leisure at Hillington Piace, an awful fear 
crept into her thoughts that he came there 
for her sake. 

There was not one spark of coquetry in 
Janeta. She had sinned once through ambi- 
tion, but she was not one of those heartless 
wontén who lare a man on to love them, oe 
is must be in vain. She herself was untouched. 
She liked the curate, esteemed him truly; 
but had that meeting at Dorbury never been 
ehe yet would not have become Mrs. Ainslie. 
How was she to let him know? She shrank 
feom ever hinting her suspicions to Mrs, 
Oaryle. What if she were mistaken, and was 
planning to refuse a proposal that would never 
comé? Besides, the curate was a great favourite 
with the widow, and she would certainly 
think him a good match for Nettie. 

Toe chance came at last. Janeta and her 
friend were calling at the Rsotory, and Mr. 
Ainslie begged Miss Leigh to go over to the 
churth and try a new anthem on the organ. 
No one volunteered to accompany them, It 
was not a stone’s throw at most. 

*Sball you be with us at Christmas, Miss 
Leigh ?” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ 


His face lighted op. 


‘IT feared you would be going home ?” 

‘Oa, no! I have been away from my father 
for seven years, and his Rouse does not seem 
really home to me. I shall stay with Mrs. 
Carlyle as long as she will keep me.” 

‘* She would like to keep you for years.” 

. ‘Then I hope she will. Iam very fond of 
er.” 

‘* Bat, after all, it isnot your home! Would 
you not like a home of your own, of which 
you would be queen? ’ 

“‘T shall never be queen of any home. Please 
jon't contradict me, Mr. Ainslie, I know you 
mean that, some day, I might meet someone 
who liked me well enough to marry me” 
(he can't think I mean him, she reflected here), 
‘but, indeed, I shall never marry anyone, 
I geem gay and lighthearted, but there is a 
turned down pege in my life. I may live to 

»be an old, old woman, Mr. Ainslie, but you 
wil} — hear my wedding-bells.” 
-"« | felt the first time I ever saw you that 
you had hada heavy sorrow. I longed then, 
I have longed since to comfort you.” 

** No one can do that.” 

“ Forgive me, bd’ time softens all sorrows. 
Dearly as we love our dead, truly as we mourn 
them, years change our grief into a loving 
memory!" 

‘* I know it,” said Janeta. ‘Time heals even 
dead sorrows, but there are some living ones 
it cannot cure. Mr. Ainslie, I know I can 
trust you; you will never betray me. If ever I 
secm gay and light-hearted, you must not 
think me reckless, or that I am cared, It will 
only be that I am trying to forget." 

“Yon can trust me.” 

A silence. He was pressing back his life’s 
dearest hopss. Then he put out his hand, 

‘You will let me be your friend ?” 

“ Always, if you will; but, Mr. Aiaslie, you 
know so little about me, I may be the blackest 
of sinuers for aught you can jell.” 

He shook his head. 

‘You may have been mistaken,” he said 


gravely. ‘ Bat no one, not even yourself, shall 
speak harshly of you before me; and now,” 
as he turned to open the heavy church door, 
“I only ask you to remember this. Whatever 
happens, Miss Leigh, we are friends. In any 
trouble, any sorrow, only trust me, and I 
will help you as faithfally as though you were 
my sister.” 

ettie realised dimly the nobleness of the 
hsart that might had been offered to her, the 
generosity of the man who asked no questions, 
and yet had such perfect faith in her as to 
offer her his friendship in spite of her mysteri- 
ous allusions. 

** You were along tims with Mr. Ainslie this 
— ?"' said Mrs. Carlyle, as they drove 

ome, 

“The anthem was diffiouli to play at 
sight.” 

‘‘Was that all, Nettie? You are not 
going to tell me I must look out for another 
companion since you have promised to be our 
| curate's !"’ 
| J ghall never leave you while you will keep 
i me,”’ answered Janeta; ‘' and indeed | indeed ! 
; you are mistaken in thinking Mr. Ainslie will 
! ask me to."’ 
| QOhristmas was to be kept on a grand scale 
' at Hillington Piase. Tne whole Biden family 
' were to stay in the house for a fortnight. 
Every other relative within reach was to 
come to the ew five-o’clock dinner, and a 
round dozen of young men were expected from 
London on Christmas Eve, with the under- 
standing they were to stay until the New Year, 
provided their employerg offices and clients, 
as the case might be, consented to dispense 
with their services for so long a time. 

Mrs. Biden arrived two days before she 
was expected, namely, on Satarday. 

“ You know, Janeta,” she told her hostess, 
“TI felt it could make no diff-cence to you, 
and it was really sinful tohavea Sanday’s 








through it before wo came away.” 

Aunt Sasan was much given to speaking in 
italics, 

Mes, Carlyle, who pitied her both for her 
poverty and her tribe of ugly daughters, as- 
sured her she was welcome ; and Janeta Leizh, 
who had come to understand a little of the 
poor lady’s bitter struggle, herself went up- 
stairs with Aunt Susan to see that the fire 
barnt brightly, and all comforts were duly 
awaiting her. 

‘* My dear ! ” said the poor, harassed woman, 
as Nettie made her sit down in an easy chairand 
took off her bonnet for her, “‘ where did you 
pick up your ways? my girls are not bad girls, 
but three of them are given up to religion, and 
think too mush of the parish to remember their 
mother; and the other four have only one 
object—to get married. There's not one of the 
seven would try to make things pleasant for a 
strange, old woman as you do. Only don’t 
tell their aunt, Poor children! it might spoil 
their chances.”’ 

Nettie knew perfectly not one of the seven 
possesed any, but she was far too kindhearted 
to say 80. 

“IT should never speak to Mrs. Carlyle 
against her relations, I think if one or two 
of your daughters married it would make 
things pleasanter for the rest. A brother-in- 
law must be nearly as good as # brother!" 

“My dear, I quite agree with you. I'll let 
you into a litle secret, That's the very 
reason I've come here to-day ! " 

Janeta opened her eyes. 

“Bat there are no gentlemen here! There 
are none invited even, except the relations (she 
had very nearly said oandidates), and I 
suppose they wouldn't do,” 

‘*] heard this morning,’’ said Mrs, Biden, 
in an oracolar tone—“ it was my servant 
Betty, who is own sister to the gardener at 
Alandyke, so it must be trae—Lord Drew 
has come home. Now, every one knows Mrs, 
Carlyle is his greatest friend. He must be here 
for Christmas, and most likely before, so I 
said to the girls, we'll start this afternoon; 
there’s nothing like being in time.” 





joint cooked when we shouldn't be able to get 


“ Bat —” 

Mrs Biden interrupted her. 

“He was jilted you mean. Oh, yes! 
know all about that. Why, my dear, Jack 
Drew and my Nancy played together ; 
children! He and my girls were almost 
brought up together! What is more natoral 
than after a deceived by his grand 
Lady Claudine his heart should turn to the 
innocent playmates of his childhood?" 

Janeta privately hoped it would not torn 
towards more than one playmate, for, as the 
law stood at present, even a nobleman was 
not allowed two wives. 

She thought it just possible, if he were very 
much disgusted by beauty, fashion, and grace 
in the person of Lady Ciandine, he might 
turn towards one of the Bidens, who certaialy 
boasted neither of the three gifts. 

‘Lady Drew of Alandyke!” she repeated, 
balf mechanically, thinking of the days whea 
she had believed that would be her title. “I; 
sounds nice !"’ 

“It would be delightful!" sighed Aunt 
Sasan, ‘‘and it’s not as though he was a 
stranger. I knew Jack well. You see he and 
my nephew Joho are cousins, and ssemed like 
brothers!” 

“Is Mr. John Drew one of the relations 
coming for Christmas?" asked Janeta, who 
knew to the contrary, but wished to draw out 
Aunt Susan's sentiments. 

“Oh, dear no! He offended my sister. Sach 
@ pity, my dear ; for a more charming young 
man I never met. Heand my Laura adored 
each other, and I must confess if dear Janets 
passed over my dear girls, John would make 
a suitable heir. He told me frankly after his 
breach with Janeta his prospects were bad, He 
dared not think ‘of marriage, batI knew 
j where his wishes had been, and who, had 
| things only gone smoothly, would have been 
his choice. Poor Laura! She has never been 
quite the same girl since, but it was most dis. 
interested of him not to drag her into a long, 
wearisome engagement. Was it not?” 

The girl who was John Drew's wife doubted 
| his being disinterested under san | circum. 

stances ; but she understood perfectly how he 
had made this simple mother of seven 
daughters believe in him, 

She pitied Mrs. Biden. She now felt a rash 
of kindness for Laura, the youngest and the 
least plain of the young ladies. She went 
back to her own room with a strange now 
sense of sadness at her heart. : 

She dressed herself, with Nanoy's help, in 
one of the new gowns Mrs. Carlyle had bought 
her especially for this Christmastide. It was 
the only one Nettie had selected herself, and 
her kind benefactress had marvelled at the 
choice. 

“You are too young for black!" she 
exclaimed. ‘ Have the dress by all means, if 

ou fancy it; bat promise me not to wear it 
if it does not suit you?” 

Janeta Leigh, however, was of opinion that 
it suited her very well. It was of black 
velveteen and fitted like a glove. Oat en 
princesse, it hung in long soft folds; the train 
wag long, and was lined with dark cardinal 
satin, which showed sometimes as she moved 
about, and was the only touch of colour about 
the dress. For the reat it was high to the 
throat; but the sleeves were short to show 
the beauty of her round white arms. Her 
red-gold hair was combed high, and coiled 
round her head. There was not a single 
ornament about her, except a tiny silver clasp 
which fastened the lace round her throat. 

Nancy was in raptares ; Janeta herself felt 
gad, In days gone by it had comforted her to 
think she was not plain—that in her shabby, 
old-fashioned gear she looked better than 
many girls with West end dressmakers ; bat 
to-night, when she wore the toilette her own 
caprice had designed, when she knew she was 
looking more attractive than she had ever 
done before, there was not one throb of exal- 
tation at her heart. 

What did it matter that she was fair to se¢ 








sincs between her and any bright future 
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stood the memory of that September morning 
when she suffered John Deew to put his ring 
upon her finger ! 

“Just look at the night, miss!” said Nancy, 
as she held back one of the curtains for a 
moment. “It's not been snowing an hour, 
and yet the gronnds are quite white. Whata 
mercy it’s not Monday, when all our visitors 
are expested !"” 

“Mrs. Biden will be glad she got here 
before the storm.”’ 

“Ay. Sheand the young ladies was in a 
mind to bein time! Only fancy, Mies Leigh, 
you'll be ten ladies at dinner and nota gentle- 
man to be seen! It's a thing I’ve never 
known happen here. Mistress has ordered 
dinner in the hall. The porter goes off duty 
at seven now, and every night dinner's to bs 
laid there. It’s one of our Christmas cus. 
toma,” 

‘‘Tan’t it cold ?” 

“Why no, Miss Leigh. There's a fire half. 
way up the chimney. I like the sight when 
there’s a lot of visitors. Often I've gone up 
in the gallery to have a look round ; and what 
with the/gluss and flowers, the ficelight and 
the bright colours of the ladies’ dresses, it has 
seemed just like fairy land.” 

Tae bell sonnded punctually at half-past 
seven. Mrs, Curlyle apologised, with a smile, 
for the lack of escort, and the ten ladies 
gathered round the old oak table, Janeta 
looking like some old-world picture in her 
quaint black robe. Two of the courses had 
been removed, and the third was being des- 
patched when there came a load knocking at 
the outer door. 

Hill looked at his mistress. 

“Open it, of course. The meanest tramp 
should not be turned from my door at Christ- 
mas time, particularly on a night like this! 
It it is a beggar you mast find him a shelter 
till the morning.” 

The door was flang open. All eyes turned 
to the figure who stood there, Tall and broad- 
shouldered, it was evidently masonline, but 
nothing more could be discovered, since the 
snowflskes made the stranger look like a 
veritable Futher Christmas. 

“My horse cast a shoe, or I should have 
been here hours ago. Mra Carlyle, did you 
expect me to take you at your word, and ride 
over unbidden?” 

At the first sound of his voice Janeta felt 
she knew it. Mrs. Curlyle left her seat and 
went towards the door in eager greeting. 
Hill and one of his satellites promptly 
removed great coat and muffler, when there 
stood revealed the stranger Jancta had seen 
in the train, who had warned her to be trae 
to ——— and prophesied they should meet 


“Nettie,” said Mrs. Carlyle’s voice!—oh 
how strange and far away it sounded in the 
girl's ears | —“‘ Nettie, come here, and help 
me to welcome the wanderer back to civilisa. 
tion. Jack, let me introduce you to my little 
friend,’”’ 

Even then the whole truth did not dawn on 
Janeta ; but Mrs. Biden and her seven girls 
were quicker of 2 They all etarted 
for the door, and promptly stretched oat their 
hands to welcome the stranger. 

“Lord Drew, welcome home! Welcome to 
Yorkshire,” cried the mother, while the 
daughters joined in a ready chorus of “ wel- 
come, welcome !”’ 

Janeta’a head swam rourd and round. 
She understood the truth at last. This was 
the man she believed for a few hours she 
had married. This was Lord Drew of Alan- 
dyke ! 

(To be continued.) 


— — 








A crxgnovs, a brave, & noble deed, per- 
formed by an adversary, commands our 
approbation ; while in its consequences it may 
be acknowledged prejudicial to our particalar 


interest, 
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ROY’S INHERITANCE. 
—_—O— 
CHAPTER XXIL 


Poor Nora Macdonald! Her castle in the 
air seemed, indeed, to be trembling about her 
pretty head. Roy would hate her, if she 
were the heiress of Mountfalcon; and yet if 
she failed to win the prize she would have 
sacrificed herself for nothing. 

Was ever & heroine in so deplorable a 
plight? Look where she would, there was no 
ray of light—not a simple crumb of comfort. 

Philip Falconer watched her with a warmer 
light than usualin the cold, grey eves. He 
knew that the Dachess had detained him, out 
of pure curiosity, to ask so many questions 
abont his father, therefore ‘her graciousness 
did not flatter him in the least. He saw that 
her beauty was impaired by the lines of sorrow 
and regret, and mentally compared her to her 
disadvantage with Nora's youthfal charms. 
The interview with his nephew kept him on 
thorns, but he could not break away from the 
Duchess without seeming @ perfect boor. He 
was consoled, however, when he saw Roy walk 
off with his chin in the air, and Nora stand- 
ing like a petrified statue of grief. Wath con-. 
summate skill he played his game, taking 
no notice of her dejection, but leading her on 
to regard himself asa friend whose advico 
might be usefal to her on ocsasions, 

He was sokini, so considerate. Even in 
speaking of Roy, who was so ready to misjadge 
him, he took care to say everything that was 
flattering. 

To hear him, anyone might have believed 
that he was a most affectionate uncle, who de- 
plored his nephew's follies simply because he 
was ao sorry for his losing his inheritance. 

Nors, with no oxe to watch over her, let her. 
self gradually slide towards a friendship 
which had seemed so impossible to her from 
the first. She felt so reckless now, as if she 
scarcely cared what she said or did; and Pailip 
Falconer was the sort of man to find this out 
with the sharpness of a ferret, and to take ad- 
vantage of it without the smallest ecruple. 

Grimper saw what was going on far batter 
than Nora heraelf, and her indignation grew 
hotter and hotter as the cold spring days went 
on, and Philip still lingered at Mountfalcon, 

“ You tell his lordship that he's here, and 
that'll soon cook his hash,"" she said t6 Ven. 
ables. ‘I'd out with it fast enough, only I've 
never got the opportunity ; but you might do it 
a hundred times a day!" 

* So I might,” agreed the valet, “bat it's 
not well to offend the young for the sake of the 
old!" 

** You don't call Mr. Philip young?" with 
fierce contempt. ‘I know this, if thia inter- 
loping young-hussy thinks to make a match of 
it with a gentleman as thinks nothing of 
shooting his father, I’ll up and forbid the 
banns.” 

** Much good that would do. Whatdo you 
think of the Captain? They would make 
a handsome pair?’ watching her face very 
closely. 

Grimper tossed her head, whilst}her cheeks 
flashed with anger. 

‘* The Captain, indeed! Woy, he can mate 
with the highest in theland. There’sa Dachess 
who would give her eyes to have him ; there’s 
her sister ready to jamp if he crooked his 
finger, and you want him to throw himself 
away ona slip of agirl of no account at all! 
I wonder you are not ashamed to say sucha 
thing!" 

Venables smiled with an air of superiority. 

‘‘ Miss Macdonald’s the daughter of a Baro- 
ret,and she don't take a penny from his lord- 
ship ——" 

wn What's she here for?” interrupting him 
eagerly. 

‘‘SometimesI think it's a plant, and that 
she’s here to make it straight for the Cap- 
tain.” 





hani.and glove with Mr. Philip; a-galloping 
aboat the park with him, a-sitting with him 
till past ten o'clock at night. It makes ms 
sick, it do.” 

“ The poor girl must talk to somebody! ” 

‘ Let her talk to the sofas and chairs if she 
wants to use her tongue.” 

‘‘ There's his lordship’s bell, I'll leave you 
to the sofas and chairs, and see if you find 
them company,” and the valet withdrew with 


a@ smile, 
= 


* ~ * * 


* 

‘I wish you both joy!" What was it that 
made those words ring in her earsa3 Nors woke 
that morning? Roy had said them. Did he 
really think that shé would marry the man 
whom he had called his bitterest enemy? _ 

Hs had warned her against his friendehip, 
and yet what had she been doing day after 
day. Didn't Mr. Falconer consider her his 
friend? Had'nt he begun to call her by her 
Christian name, till she had grown accustomed 
to it, and forgotten to rebuke him? Wasn't 
his manner quite different to what it had been 
at first? And didn’t he seem to grudge every 
hour that she spent away from him with his 
father? Oaly the day before, when she showed 
him a valaable diamond ring which the old 
man had given her instead of the quarter's 
salary—which she had refased—instead of 
being annoyed, he said, quietly, that he would 
give her much finer jewels if he only dared ! 

She jumped ont of bedin alarm, wondering 
why she had been so blind; but long before 
breakfast was over, she told herself that 
she wasa conczited girl, and that Philip ovly 
thought of her as a child. . 

Her aunt used to warn her so persistently 
against conceit, and now there was not & 
soul to tell her of her faults; so, in the sweet 
simplicity of her nature, she wanted to keep 
a stricter watch over herself. 

“ Shall you be ready for a ride at half-past 
two?” Poilip asked as he met her on her 
way to his father's room. és 

“ Not to day, thanks! she answered quietly. 
‘‘ T have a headache.” , 

“The very thing for a headache; it would 
cure it at once! I shall order Griselda!” 

“Then you will have to ride her yourself,"’ 
moving on. 

He stepped in front of her, and looked her 
steadily in the face. 

‘¢ What is the meaning of this?" A 

“ T suppose I stayed up too late last night.” 

‘You must ride with me,” frowning. 
“ Somebody has set you against me!” 

‘* Not a soul has been here!” 

“And you still keep the compact never to 
write?” he asked suspiciously. . 

“Certainly! You trastedto my hononr,’ 
very quietly. 

After a few more remonstrances he let her 
go. finding that it was no use to detain her. 

The slightest change in her manner made 
him uneasy, for now that he had made up 
his mind to marry the heiress of Mountfalcon 
he was desperately afraid lest she should slip 
through his fingers. 

He was as decply in debt as ever Roy 
had been, and aniess he could hold out the 
hope of a rich marriage to his creditors they 
world be down upon him like a set of 
vultures. But there must be no slip between 
the cup and the lip. 

Nora Macdonald must have the certainty of 
possessing Mountfalcon before she could be- 
come the vife of Philip Falconer. 

He broofed over his plans as he wandered 
aimlessly abont the park, with his hands in 
the pockets of hia ulster, his head bent down 
to shelter his fuce from the wind. 

Utterly selfish to the very core, he weighed 
his love and his self-interest in the same 
balance, Nora's beauty tempted him strangely, 
but his love for her would never grow into 
the hot, tempestuous passion he had felé for 
the Duchess of Yorkshire. 

She was the only woman for whom in a 
fic of madness he could ever have died. 
There was no folly he could rot have been 


“ Not a bit of it,” ia supremcstscorn.‘ She's , capable of it she tempted him with a smile; 
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and yets;how cruelly she threw him over, as 
if he had beeh no more than .adog she was 
tired of! 

He went over afl the bitterness of.. the 
past, though he knew if conkd do no good, 
as he;trampad. on under the atill leafless 
trees, and trod the shivering primroses down 
under the soles of his boots, with as little 
thought as he would have trampled on some 
hnman heart, 

Without any special object in view, he 
threw open the postern.gate and looked out 
into the road. 

It was @ very quiet road, by which few 
people ever passed. 

In the distanca he could hear the sound 
of a horse's hoofs, but in which direction they 
were coming he could not tell. Having looked 
ont at the brown fields, which wonld goon be 
green with the promise of spring to the coming 
year, he turned round, end espied the wisp of 
straw tied on to the handle of the gate. It 
caught his eye at’ once. Was it a precon- 
certed signal? It mightmean anything or 
nothing 5 bat, anyhow, it was safer to pull it 
off. 

With a sarcastic smile he pogketed it, 
went inside, and closed the gate bebiad him. 
It made so little impression upon him, however, 
that he quite forget it, and pursued his way 
fall of unquiet thonghts. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frei Sinclair reached the 
gate, and imagining all to be safe tied up his 
horse to the old thorn, and entered the park 
with theutmost audacity, Evidently, as there 
was no wisp of straw, Mr. Falconer was no 
longer on the premises, and if he could only 
chance to meet the fairy princess he was 
almost certain to find her -slone. Luck 
favoured him as usual; for Nora, having got rid 
of her troublesonis escort, came.out to enjoy 
& solitary ramble, She was just thinking 
over Roys worde. “I conld love you, child, 
with’ little bare feet, and a ragged frock,” and 
telling herself, with a blush and a sigh, that 
all would come well at last, when she was 
nearly startled out of her wita by a young 
pase suddenly springing out from behind a 

ash. 

She started back with a low cry, but im- 
mediately recognised her mysterious visitor, as 
he. implored her not to bs frightened; and, 
seizing her hand, covered it with kiszes before 
she could stop him. 

“Mr, ——! Mr. —_! I don’t know your 
ery she stammered ; “‘ but you mustn't do 

a ” . 

** You can’t complain, when I treat vou like 
a queen! Why did you let Captain Falconer 
monopolise yon on Tuesday? I've beem: mad 
with jealousy ever since!” looking down into 
her eyes. 

‘“‘ He is an old friend,” she said with dignity, 
though she was blushing like a suncet; “and 
I had not seen him for a long, long time.” 

** Don’t see him again! I can’t stand it!” 

‘TT shan,” with a sigh, “Bat that's 
nothing to you.” 

Isn't it?” with a queer look. ‘Do you 
know what tome,people say? That you are 
going to marry that old roffian, Philip Fal- 
coner! Oa my honour, I believe there's a 
plot against you; but you won't be caught, 
will you?” bending over her entreatingly, his 
good-looking young face dangerously near her 
own. 

‘¢ Why do you insult me?” drawing farther 
away, and stamping her foot. ‘' Everyone 
hates-him ! Everyone says he’s the worst man 
that ever lived ; and then yon declare that I'm 
going to marry him! If Lady Clavering sent 
you to tell me this, tell her that I thought 
she would haye known me better!” her lips 
trembiing witha comingsob. ‘ And—and you 
had better go back at once!” 

**I never thought it ; I swear I didn’t!” he 
protested vehemently. 

‘Just as if I were the least bit afraid of 
being an old maid. I should like it. Men are 
detestable ! and I hate them all!” she cried, 
passionately. 

“I'm a boy, you know; a mere oub,” 





he said, humbly, though he would have scouted 
the idea if suggested’ by anyone else, | ‘And 
you might come back to the old stump, and 
talk to me for a minute,” 

She shook her head. 

‘“' What did you conte for?” 

“Tosee you! I—tT really have. thoughi.of 
nothing else since I lastcame!” - 

‘I wouldn't. come so many miles only.to 
talk nonsense!’ she said, severely. ‘“ Last 
time you came you brought me news of all the 
people I liked best,” 

‘« Bat there’s been so little time to see them 
all. The. Prinseps have kept. themselves 
horribly dark! Jack's away; Lady Claver- 
ing’s little girl. has got the measles——”’ 

“ Poor little thing! Is she ill?” with vivid 
interest, . 

** Not ‘at all; but rather cross. She's bent 
on giving them to Roy Falconer. A kindness 
he could do withont.” 

“ Why did Jack go away?” not daring to 
mention the other name, 

‘Driven away by the church decorations— 
curates all over the. place. Ose tacked on to 
each siste. Primroses in his soup, laurel- 
leaves in his tea-cup, a text.on the drawing- 
room.table. Couldn’t stand it, so he fled.” 

‘Poor Jack! If I could only see his dear 
old ugly face!” with a aan Ween. 

‘Do you know, Miss Macdonald, I agree 
with you. I positively hate all the men you 
know |” edging a little nearer. 

“Do you? But why?” looking up_in sur- 

rice. 

a Because you think of them all more than 
you think of me.” 

“ Bot you are a stranger,” blushing, 

“ A stranger!" in infinite scorn. ‘ Is there 
any one of your friends who has haunted this 
place as I have, day after day, only for the 
chance of catching a glimpse ?"’ 

“* Have you done that, really?” smiling at 
his earnestness. 

“Yes; and you only laugh atit!” in an 
injured tone. 

“No, I.don't—indeed, I don’t! It is very 
good of you~ to come; but I daren’t stay any 
longer. Mr. Falconer is somewhere about,’ 
holding out her‘hand. 

He took it and kissed it passionately, 

‘* All the Falconers in the world shan't 
Price from you, my darling! My dar- 
li ng ” Yr 

She snatched away her-hand with a flash of 
indignation, but fled precipitately, without 
waiting for anything more. 

Fred turned round to see. the cause of her 
flight, and found himeelf face to face with the 
man he had.just defied | 

His first thought.was for Nora, As for him- 
self, he did not care a rap, but he knew that 
if he had brought the slightest.shadow of 
blame on her lovely head he would never for- 
give himself as long as he lived. 


Se 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Do you happen-to know, sir, that. you are 
trespassing?” said Philip Falconer, hia eyes 
flashing with suppressed anger. 

In an instant Fred Sinclair had formed his 

lan. 
“ He raised-his hat, witha grave bow, 

“Mr. Falooner, I believe?” 

“I am Philip Falconer, and this is Lord 
Monntfalcon's private park, from which the 
public are rigidly excluded,” sternly, as if 
he meant to add, “ and I'll stand none of your 
nonsense!" 

Fred smiled. 

“I’ve heard of the difficulties of getting 
into Bluebeard’s Tower, as we call it; bat 
when a lady. chose me for her messenger I 
had to face them.” 

‘*A messenger to whom?" his grey. eyes 
fixed like a gimlet on to the young face, that 
looked so sweetly innocent. 

‘*To you, my dear sir. The Dachess of 





Yorkshire would be glad if you could come 
and speak to her at once.” 


‘The Duchess..wants. me?. Impossible!” 
flushing like a girl, ‘‘ You must have made.a 
mistake |” 

“ Nomistake at all. I’ve @ cart. outside, 
Can. you come at once?” 

‘OF course. I can come!” his pulses 
quickening. “But, upon my. soul, I can 
scarcely, believe it |” 

‘“‘T have delivered my message; but if you 
don’t feel inclined to come+—"’ shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘Of course I'm inelined 40 come-. I would 
go anywhere to.please her!” emphatically. 
‘Do you happen to have the key of the: gaic 
in your pocket? Then we needn’t perform 
acrobatic feats over the wall,” walking quietly 
towards the postern. 

“ You don’t mean to say that you olimbed 
it?” running his eye critically over Sinclair's 
slight figure. 

‘I’m not quite small enough to get through 
the keyhole!’’ he said, evasively. 

Two minntes later: he was carrying. off his 
rival in triumph, and only wishing: that he 
could leave himself behind; not sing that 
crime.was following the man by his side, and 
that he was bri death and destraction to. 
the house of his friends. 

As soon as they reached the Castle Fred 
hurried to the Dachess, and told\her: what he 
had done. 

It had been agreed upon between them that 
he might give any. message he chose to 
invent on the spur, of the moment, if he came 
into.contast with Philip Falconer; and she 
laughed softly-asshe went to receive him in 
her own especial boudoir. 

It was a beantifal.room, hung. with priceless. 
tapestries, adorned» with bric-a-brac from 
every corner of the globe, and. scented with 
the perfume of the sweetest flowers. 

The Duchess was dressed in. violet. velvet, 
whioh set off her beauty to the greatest advan- 
tage; and a rose-tinted shade over. the lamp 
gave the softest of pinks to her: cheeks, 

She put.on her. most gracious manner, and 
smiled on her guest as she had not smiled for 


ears, 
. She would not own that she had any special 
object in sending for. him; only it seemed so 
long since she had seen an old friend, 

And as Philip lounged.on alow. seat,- look: 
ing up into the beautifal face; which had been 
the dream of his life, the subtle sweetness of 
the whole. scene: mounted, like the fumes of 
champagne, to his brain; and, intoxicated by 
a strange excitement, he felt as if he were no 
longer responsible for his actions. . 

One beautifal hand, fanltless in shape, white 
as Parian marble, and adorned with rings of 
flashing diamonds, hung down by her sida 

Drawn on by an irresistible impulse, he 
bent :his head and touched ;ié softly. with bis 


li 

Miorrified at his own. presumption, he ex- 
pected a haughty rebuke; but the Dachess 
only shook her head gently, and . said, with an 
indulgent smile,— , 

“ You forget that I.am no longer Marion 
! Hawkshaw |” y 

“ Tell mo,” and his voica. shook.with inte se 
agitation, ‘if you were. free, if .it.wer-n’t 
for that helpless invalid.in the; west wirg, 
would there be any chance for me?’’ 

The Dachess looked at him. from under her 
long lashes, and, finding him answer so wil- 
lingly to her touch, knew thatiif she chose tc 
draw him on she mizht prevent. his.marriege 
with Nora Macdonald, and keep, him from 
cheating Roy out of his birthright. ne 

“ Bat there ie an invalid imthe west wing, 
she said, softly, “‘and so long as there is, 1 
have to foreswear anything..warmer than & 
casual friendship.” i a 

“Qh! but give me hope!” a ring in his 
voice as if the ory came from his very heart. 

“I have none myself,” very low, as ste 
thought of the irksome ehain whose links 
were heavy as tons of lead. 

“T have loved you so many.years,”’ his eyes 
fixed like a hungry dog’s upon 





face. 
“Ah, but Ican’t flatter myself that you 
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pavocbeen faithfal," with » reproachfal smile, 
A -paircat bine eyes have stolen——” 

oNewernyd swear they neyer did! Do you 
insgine:foneomemens,'’ carried out of him: 
solfsby theiovermastering charm of: her beauty, 
«that I conld love a piece of rural innocence 
like the tittle WMacdonald,;..when I had once 
known Marion. Hawkshaw ?” 

The Duchesslatighed softly, ‘ You show 
me very plainly thap you don’t consider inno- 
cence my attribiite; but ae to that little girl, L 
fully believe. that one day she will be Mrs. 
Faloouer.” 

Pailipshook his head, as if ‘such an idea had, 
never entered it, 

« You don't know me. I’m faithful asa dog.” 

“ Bote dogis bought and sold,” leaning for- 
ward to look inte his face. 

“T¢ would be no good trying to sell me., 
Ishonid-come back to my old mistress.” 

“Not you,, my dear friend, At this very) 
moment the new laveig calling you. home, and 
you are on thorns lest you should be too,late 
to dine with ‘her.’’ 

“Ami? ‘Try me!, Ask me to stay!” 

“J do ask you, but you will make soma ez-; 
enze,” watching him ‘intently with. half-closed | 


eyes, 
pr should like-toomake an excuse. to,stay 
here forever,” he said, hotly, inwardly annoyed, 
because it had’ flashed across him, the moment, 
before that Nora wonld be wondering at, his 
absence. 

“ What penance it wonld be for yon!” 

“Tf that were.a penance, what would be F) 
pleasure ? ‘his eyes glowing. 

“My poor, Philip, haw. bape, migjudged 
yon! I inooghi you.had. forgotten me long ago l”’ 
leaning back againsttke golden cushion, with,a 
smjle in her darkeyes, and. hanging about ber 
ie a 2.” @ vivid ligh hi 

“ Forgot ” vivid light in hia grey 
eyes, “I henta have been.a, better manif I 
only could,” 

And sq- she, led him;.on. without .remorge, 
playing op the withered-remnants of a passion 
boy had been the truest love of his disselnte 
ife, 

When, ,.sha met achocked look in, Lady 
Alice’s eyes, ae excused hergelf to herself, on 
the pes wh her abject... 

She cared not astraw what became.of Philip 


’ Falconex so.long ag she cguld save, Roy’s inheri- 


tance, thongh the Jatter, trueto,hisresolntion, 
bad refnged to stay,Jonger,than, the Sanday, 
and had paged, bat bitterly, by returning to 
Clavering Chase early, on, Monday morning. 

Boing, 28,8h0 always wad, 26 war. with. her 
better self, it.gave.her .a sort. of fierce delight 
to play upon a ne¢urethat was worsethan her 
OWN. 

Philip Falconer interested ber: because there 
were, depabs.inbds character, that she.had never 
reachéd,.and shesook a childish delight in ex. 
citing him, because he was generally sa coldiand 

,, 

But.the .Dachass,,would have stopped in a 
frighG if the.qould hayvekgown the: wild whirl. 
pool of pasgion,that she.had roused.. 

Philip Falconex;: usually so composed: and: 
self-colieated, under the: infiaence of this new 
excitement: became &,-totally different man; 
that is to say; -hisiothemself, which was always 
latent, though Jost in the backgroand, came 
prominently to-+he-fore, 

Ho ‘soarcely: knew what he said or did at 
dinner ;, he:was.soarcely.conscious of» anyone’s 
prerence—exceptithe Dachesa's, , 

Thechawpagne:was strong, and vhe-drank 
More than ususl ; bat it was a woman's unex: 
Pecteds.graciouamess that made him lose his 
head, and fired: his'worst) impulses; 

it that useless log the Duke-of Honiton were: 
only. dead that was the thought thatconeumed 
him, aw he eat beside the beantital woman who 
was still themifajofthe uselessleg, though he 
= scaréely mental power enough to claim 


He could hardly be: called » living, centient 
UMmanvbeing:;; and yes because of a few words 
Saidjin>e ichourch he was: her, haeband, and 





keptiall others,off\the prizy which he cpuld not 
value, 

It was monstrous¢-perfectly monstrous! 
Oh, if she were only free. The thought mad. 
dened him, as hebent oyer-the taberose which 


she had taken from-her dress, 


The flower isthe emblem of passion, and 
the perfame seemed to ilder bis brain. 

The ladies disappeared, an@i for a few minnies 
Philip Paleooner was left alane in the dining. 
room, whilst Fred Sinolair’ went to: ask the 
Duchess abont the, dog-cart,.and, fetch. some 
superlative cigars, 

Softly ‘he stole from the, room, and, crossed 
the hall with the stealthy tread, of, » burglar. 
He knew his way..@ » for he, had. ofven 
stayed in the Castle, and he had mada appar- 
ently careless, bat really minute inquiries as 
to the exact, position ; of, the, Dake’s, suite of 
rooms,., 

There was..nohedy:to,,wateh, him, for the 
servants were allat enpper.in quitea different 
direction ;, and very few people at amyutime of 
the day were ever in the west wieg, as.that 
was entirely appropriated to the master of the 
house, thenga.he could only make.use of two 
rooms 1n. ity 

‘* Where, are you?" cried Fred, who 
reached the: dininpgwoom.to find is quite 
emptyc: 

“Here, putting on my coat, to sayo time,” 
came Falconer’s voice from the hall. 

‘* Thera’s no hurry ; the.cart isn’t round yet, 
and these cigars are prime.” 


Phitip-came-in ‘with his coat -on, as it was, 
obviously ‘uselesa to'wait in the balf,, Fred, 


pushed him the-box of cigars. 

* Give me a light ; my box is empty.” 

Sinclair threw him a pretty little silver 
match-box, the-gift-of-one of his many loves, 
and watched him light his cigar with the 
shakiest of fingers. .'Thematch went up_and 
down, just above or below or half-an-inch 
below, but never reached the tip of his cigar 
—a second or third match had to be used. 

“ ¥¢ is beastly cold} isn’t it?” he said, sym- 
pathetically, ‘‘ Come,and give yourself a warm 
by the fire.” 

Philip; went and-stood on the hearth-rug 
with hig white faco turned to the blazs. Fred 
could: not¢make ont what had changed him so 
during. the: last-few minutes, but he conld 
scarcely geta wordont of him, and he was 
thankfulwwhen. the dog. cart was annognced- 

‘‘Beems as if the+house- hadn't got a 
master;” he eaid, as he- followed Philip out 
into thehalk ‘‘ Poor eld fellow! Some day I 
hope he will bo able to do’ the -honours to his 
guests once-again}”’ 

Falooner started; looking at him with a 
strange expression of the eyes. 

“ Weall hope 80, don’t we? and it’s 80 very. 
likely, ien’t it?’ he said, incoherently, and 
then heclimbed into the dog-cart, forgetting 
to:shake hands. 

Fred shrugged his‘ shoulders. 

**Queer-old codger; wish I hadn't wasted 
one..of Honiton’s best weeds on him, Don't 
believe he knew it from a oabbage- stalk,” 

o . = 


Nora: gat,.at the piano in the farthest 
drawing-room, where the fire had always been 
lighted of late by Philip. Falconer's orders. 
He preforred it to the musio.-room, as being 
safely: beyond the reach of his father’s ears, 

All the intermediate doors were shut instead 
of standing wide open, as ‘was ever the case 
when the: Viscount was not confined to hig 
bed, and the room looked.tolerably cheerful, 
withithe firelight playing on the amber satin 
covering. 

She was singing that dear old favonrite 
‘‘ For Ever,” and putting her whole heart into 
the »passionate words of. the chorus, when 
Philip came into the room. 

Shelooked up-with’a little nod, and even in 


that-oursory glanee, noticed that he was 


strangely white. ; 

“It might be December,” he said grufilv, 
and'piled some more logs on to thefice. ‘‘Go 
on singing ! Don'tde me interrapt you.” 

Well he knew that she was thinking of Roy; 








whilst bis own thopghts.were fnll. of the 
Dagheas, as that pagsionate.' For everang for 
ever ;’, rang throngh theroom. , 

Was it.a dream, or did she really mean, that 
she wonld love himif phe wareonly.irea! ‘The 
withered tnberose had lost none, of its. frag. 
ranoe ; butall his exhilaration of spirit had 
gone, from him. 

He pailed an. arm.chair close. to. the fire, 
rested his elhows.on, his, knees, hia face,on 
his hands, and fixing his eyes.on.the glowing 
embers, saw. strange visions in. the heart of the 
coals, 

What a splendid triumph it wonld ha over 
Roy, to become the husband of the Duchess 
of .Yorkshire! The mere possibility thrilled 
him. powerfally, bné-the blood no longer ran 
riot in his veing. It was as if it had been 
frozen in its very source. 

That girl. at the {piano, what did she know 
of love and its fierce temptations ? She would 
have a sentiments! feeling for some hero of 
her imagination, but she wonld never go so 
far.as.to break a law‘in order to satisfy it. 

No, she-would-go along the beaten track of 
allthe proprieties, and. never know the utter 
madness of # passion such as he called worthy 
of the nama 

‘‘Marion! Marion!’ the ery seemed to 
come from the,,bottgm of his heart, ‘‘ where 
hawe you,led.me,?"’ 

Presently,he got. up from his chair, opened 
the shutter and looked ont. 

“I thought this confognded wind would have 
brought snow,” hegaid, as if in explanation, 
and went back to his seat, leaving the shnitter 
still open. 

“It isa terrible wind,” she said, . looking 
over her shonider. ‘If a house were on fire 
in such a gale as this I don’t suppose there 
wouldibe:the smailestchance of saving it!” 

He did not answer ; but, as if some spirit of 
restlessness possessed him, kept every now and 
then going to the window and looking out. 

Nora wondered: why he was so glum, but 
went on playing-softly to herself. They were 
both-very: quiet, Philip still sitting. by the fire, 
which: wasblazing half-way up the chimney, 
hiding his-weird, miserable-looking face in hie 
hands, Nora gently playing one of the ‘‘ Lieder 
obne Worte,” when they were both somewhat 
startled by the.sudden opening of the door. 

Nora, let her, mnsic fall on;to the floor as she 
was turning,over the page; butas to Falooner 
he started from hig seat with an expression of 
abject terror, and absolutely clung to the man- 
tel-piece as if his legs refused to support him. 

In the doorway. stood the gaunt, form, of 
Lord Monntfaloon,, arrayed in a tattered 
Indian dressing.gown, with large hollow.eyes 
fixed on his son! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lorp Movnrratcon raiged his right arm and 
pointed :hie lean forefinger at his son's shrink- 
ing form. : 

* Oat of my house, this. moment, sir!” 
he said, ina husky«voice. ‘ You've no right 
to bea here!” 

Philip, made a violent effort to pull. himeelf 
together. He let: go. ef. the:mantel-piece, and 
threw back, his head; but his eyes conld not 
mest, bis father’s: piercing gaze, 

“JT bave a rignt to stay here—it ia my 
home!” he said, with an.attempt at defiance. 

Nora wondered at the sudden fit of terror 
that had possessed him at the opening of the 
@oor. He had, evidently. bsen afraid of some- 
thing much more terrible.than his father’s 
sudden appearance,.and. though he had par- 
tially recovered from, it the effects of his fear 
were still to be. seen in bis.,white cheeks and 
quivering lips. 

“ Tt is no longer, your home—yon. hava for. 
feited it,” said the. Viecount, sternly, as he 
advanced with uncertain steps towards .the 
middle of the room. 

He wasstill very weak from his illness, and 
could ecarcely walk .withont support. Nora 
ran forward to help him, and he placed his 
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thin hand on her shoulder, little thinking at 
ths moment of the striking picture they made 
of and old age—the young girl in the 
bloom of her vigour and beauty, the old man 
pes he wreck of the beanty and the vigour, 
and the manly strength, which had once been 
his in the = 

‘ Shall | tell her what you are?"’ he asked, 
slowly, scarcely able from his own know- 
ledge to measure the whole proportion of the 
menace contained in the words. 

‘Miss Macdonald knows me as I am,” 
Philip said, but without raising his eyes, 
** not as you would blacken me!”’ 

“* Does she know you for a scoundrel? Does 
she know you for a thief ?” each word dragged 
out with a malignant emphasis. “Ay, and 
pny I know ‘to the contrary, murderer as 
we ” 

_Falconer’s face was white enough at the be- 


gi ; now an awful change came over 
it, it became quite grey, and his teeth 
chattered. 


“It's a lie!—an infernal lie!” he cried, 
but with unsteady voice. ‘‘ He's mad !—mad ! 
—mad!" and catching hold of Nora’s arm, he 
tried to pull her away from his father, 

Lord Mountfaloon thrust him back with 
fierce contempt. 


‘* You are not fit to touch her. She would 
think you soiled her if she only knew. Go, 
and my bitterst curse go with you |” 

“ Don’t!” cried Nora, clasping her hands. 
“Don't send him away with # curse. You 
may never see him again!” 

‘Pray don’t disturb yourself,” cried Philip, 
hia eyes blazing with sudden hatred. “The 
curse of a lunatic—what is it worth?” 

‘Hash, he’s your father! Oh, Lord Mount- 
falcon !" looking into his face with imploriag 
eyes. ‘Whatever has he done? Say that 
you'll forgive him before he goes?"’ 


“I'll forgive hira, child, when he remembers 
that he was born a Falooner—and therefore a 
gentleman—and that will be a long day hence. 
it is the bitterest shame of my life that I 
must call that man my gon,” and utterly 
exhausted, he sank down into a chair. 

Philip walked slowly to the door as if 
hopiog to be called back, but nothing was 
farther from his father's thoughts. 

** Look!" cried Nora, as a sudden flush of 
crimson shot up into the cold grey sky. 
“Some place is on fire. Ob, I hope no one 
will be hart!" 

Philip staggered back with a livid face, 
threw up his arms and rushed out, Nora 
watching him with a thrill of horror for 
which she could never account. 

Venables came in quistly by the open door 
from the drawing-room. 

‘“* Excuse me, my lord, but the Castle is on 
fire. Shall we send the fice-engine ?"’ 

‘‘No, there are plenty of others. Why 
should I send mine?” leaning his withered 
hands on his gold-headed stick. 

“Think of the poor Dake! 0 ill, so help- 
a ~ no one to care whether he lives or 

jes |’ 

‘Would anyone think of me?” his eyes 
involuntarily softening as they rested on the 
sweet face, so full of earnest pleading. 

‘Yes, I'd drag you out, and Venables would 
help me.” 

‘No, you would save yourselves first, and 
think of me too late—that’s the way of the 
world!” 

“ Indeed—indeed, we shouldn't; but, dear 
Lord Falconer,” kneeling down by. his side 
and pntting her face close to his, “do send 
the engine, or else if anything happens to the 
poor Dake—you would be sorry |” 

‘Pack of rubbish! If all the dukes in the 
country died it wouldn’t make me turn a hair. 
Bat send the engine if you like—it's nothing 
to me!" 

Venables left the room to give the requisite 
orders. 

(70 be continued.) 


THE GAY YOUNG GIRLS. 
—i0;— 


O rue gay young girls! how they brighten 
Oar homes; 
lighten 

Of the burdens that they bear 
In the days of anxious care, 
When we hear their 


out upon the air. 


O the gay youn Is are go jolly, 

Bo or from the er melancholy, 
We love to have them near, 
To keep us in good cheer, 


are dark and 


"Tis the gay young girls who delight us, 
Where pleasures and pastimes invite us, 
For they ’re ready to begin 
The fan, and enter in 


merry din. 
O the gay young girls we remember, 
Ere life tim 80 near its December, 


Were a happy-hearted throng, 
Fall of laughter and of song, 


to linger long. 


Let the gay young girls ba as jolly 

As they can; we will laugh at their folly ; 
For too soon they leave our hearth, 
And subdue their noisy mirth ; 


dallest place on earth. 
J.P. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A WAIF FROM THE RIVER. 


Tue young May moon—sacred to poets and 
lovers !—was shining down on a very Bretty 
and peacefal scene on the banks the 
Thames, somewhere above Richmond. The 
meadows on either side, bathed in the moon. 
light, and drenched with heavy dew, gave a 
pastoral air to the landscape, and helped to 
persuade one that London and its suburbs 
were @ long way off, and this was the verit- 
able country—although, not so far away, the 
many lights of Richmond, dotted at frequent, 
if irregular, intervals, rather tended to spoil 
the illusion. 

It was just after high water, and the river 
had filled its banks almost to overflowing. Its 
broad, calm tide, bitten into tiny ripples by 
the breeze, looked, like a volame of molten 
silver, as it swept majestically on its way to 
the great unknown sea. From the hedges, 
powdered over with the white bloom of haw. 
thorn flowers, came a vague perfame of 
almonds, and in a thicket close at hand, a 
nightingale was singing—his long, drawn-out 
notes lingering on the air, with a plaintive 
sweetness that inclined one to melancholy. 
For the rest the silence was undistarbed. It 
wasafternineo'clock, andthe river was deserted 
—these May evenings were rather cold for 
lingering on the water, even under the favour- 
able conditions of fice weather and moonlight. 
Indeed, a slight girlish figure, wearing a 
battered old hat, and a thin black shawl, 
drawn tightly over her angular shoulders, 
seemed to be the only human creature any- 
where about. 

Sne was standing under the shadow of 
some trees, her eyes fixed in a painfally 
strained gaz3 on the water. Her hands were 
crossed over her breast—small, well-shaped 
hands they were, but coarse and rough, 
apparently from hard work. She shivered 
now and again, either from cold, or from 
some inward excitement—perhaps it was a 





mingling of both, 


and our hearts how they 


merry laughter ringing 


When troubles pier thickly, and the days 
rear, 


The frolios and the sports to help along the 


With whom the dismal shadows had no chance 


And the home that is without them is the 
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“I wish it did not look 80 cold,” she my 

mured, half aloud. “I wonder how long 

willtake? P. say that in the mom 

of drowning, all one’s sins come up 

i instant. Will Cy 

wonder?” 

She fell to thinking, trying to recall 
her sins had been, and blaming herself 
she could not think of very many to 
self with. Poor child! She 

against than 


her life long, more sinned 
sinning. 

She took three steps forward, then pansed, 
while a shudder stirred her delicate trams 
from head to foot. Life had not shown itee 
to her under very favourable auspices, and 
yet the purely human instinct within he 
revolted against giving it up. The river— 
lovely as it looked—was, in reality, cold, oruel, 
merciless ; but, all the same, it meant relict 
from enemies that were still colder, still 
crueller, still more merciless. Yes, she mus 
not draw back now; she had resolved to die, 
and since only in death was it — to find 
peace, she would keep her resolve. 

She held up her hands to Heaven. She had 
not been taught to pray; she was ignorant 
and untutored as some sa out of the 
backwoods, but her soul blindly in its 
darkness towards some kindly power to which, 
in this awful moment, she commended it, 
A minute later there was a splash in the 
water, the eddies circled round and round in 
widening rings, and then the silence was un. 
disturbed again, save for the song of the 
nigh le, that daring all this while had 
been unbroken. 

— wy be eerenete a boat me out 
of the shadow into moonlight, dropping 
quietly down with the tide. 

Its sole occupant was a young man of four 
or five-and-twenty—a handsome fellow, with 
short-cut fair hair, and reckless blue eyes, 

There was something military in his appear. 
ance that at once su his profession; 
and, indeed, a man with such a splendid phy- 
sique as his was clearly cut out by Nature for 
a soldier. 

So tall and broad was he that he irresistibly 
reminded one of the Vikings of old, when, 
brave, resistiess and adventurous, they sailed 
from their Northern seas, carrying victory 
with them wherever they went. 

He was smoking a cigar, while the sculls 
balanced themselves in the rowlocks; but 
quite suddenly he threw the cigar away, and 
peered out into the darkness of the 
thrown by the bank on the water. 

He fancied he had seen something rise for 4 
moment to the surface,and then disappear 
again as quickly as it had come. 

“It looked like a human — whether 
man or woman Heaven knows!" said to 
himself; and he took the sculls in his hands, 
and pulled a few rapid strokes towards the 
left fa. : 

As he neared it, a black object floating on 
the water attracted his gaze, and he picked it 
up, holding ita little distance away with & 
certain fastidious distaste for such a dirty and 
shabby article as it proved to be. sl 
It was a straw hat, bent into a very oarics- 
ture of its original shape, and trimmed with 
Et ne ties demas. 
feather in the last stages i . 
Nevertheless, it convinced Bertie Oarbon- 
nell that his first idea had been correct, aud 
that it really had been a human being whom 
he had seen appearing for a moment above the 
water—the woman, probably, to whom this 
hat belonged. 

The young man had many faults, bat 
cowardice was not one of them. The fact 
that a fellow-creature’s life was at stake put 
every other consideration on one side; snd, 
without a moment's hesitation, he threw off 


Fee! 


B 


he 


his coat and waistcoat, and plunged into the 
water—although, for aught - could tell, it 
might already be too late for him to do more 


than a dead body to shore. 
Still he thought not. The hat was not 





very wet, thus proving that it could not have 
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peen in the water so very long. And, besides, 
on consideration he fancied he remembered 
hearing @ splash a few minutes ago, to which, 
powever, he had not attached any importance, 
for since it was not accompanied by a cry, it 
might as easily have been a dog as anything 





136. 
. He was a strong and expert swimmer, used 
to the water from earliest boyhood, and with 
eyeand ear trained to almost preternatural 
nickness. 

If the woman were anywhere near he was 
pretty sure of finding her; but he knew that, 
in such ® case as this, everything depended on 

romptitade. One minute, more or less, made 
all the difference in the world. 

The moonlight helped him very consider- 
ably ; in effect, it was almost as light as day. 
But the shadows were denser, and therein lay 
his difficulty. . 

He kept pretty close to the bank, and 
below the spot where he had ceen what he 
imagined to be the woman’s head appear; for 
28 the tide was beginning to run pretty fast, 
it followed asa necessity that it would carry 
her down with it. 

Yes, there the object was again—dark and 
indistinct, it is true, and some little distance 
ahead of bim, 

A few rapid strokes, and, helped by the tide, 
he was abreast of it; and then he sraw for a 
certainty that it was a girl. 

The difficulty was over now. He threw his 
left arm round her, and easily reached the 
bank, and scrambled on to the towing: path, 
where he laid her gently down, and kneeling 
by her side, put back the thick mass of 
loosened hair that had strayed over her face. 

The face itself—white and still in the moon- 
shine—touched him with a curious sense of 
pathos. It was that of a very young girl—a 
child, in fact ; and though not beautiful, it still 
had a sort of refined delicacy that was sur- 
prising under the circumstances. The features 
were clear and well-cut, the eyelashes dark, 
and of wonderful thicknese—as was also the 
hair that lay in wet strands over her shoulders. 
But the stillness and rigidity of her attitude 
—_ Carbonnell—it locked so terribly like 

/ 

Luckily this was not his first experience of 
reviving @ drowning person, and he knew ex- 
actly what todo. Fortunately, too, he carried 
some brandy in a little silver flask in his coat- 

et; but his coat was in the toat, which, 

to itself had drifted to the bank, and, by 
great good luck, bad got caught in sore low- 
growing bushes. Carbonnell secured it by the 
painter, took away the flask, and forced some 
of its contents down the unconscious girl’s 
throat ; then he paused in indecisicn as to his 
ne xt at 

What should he do with the girl? There 
were no houses near, and there was no one 
whom he could call to his assistance. He 
himself had been living in a honse-boat for 
the last ten days, and that was moored some 
little distance up-stream. There was not a 
soul in it, for his man bad gone to London to 
bring down certain necessaries, and it was 
quite likely he might not return until the 
next morning. 

It seemed to the young man that the only 
thing possible was to take this poor drowning 
creature to his own dwelling, and see there if 
he conld not resuceitate her by means of 
warmth, The — was not a pleasant 
one—in point of fact, it was as awkward as 
it could well be; but there was no time to 
think of conventionalities, and if the girl’s 
life was to be saved, the necessary steps must 
be taken at once. 

Carbonnell lifted her in his arms—even in 

er drenched garments she was not very 

vy—and carried her as quickly as he could 
along the bank until he came.to the house- 
boat. Then, having let himself in, he bore 
her to the living room, where a fire was burn. 
ing, and placed her on a couch in front of is, 
After that, he put some blankets to warm, and 
onkwantl knelt by the girl’s side, and began 
aw. enough to take off her shawl and 





her dripping skirt; then he wrapped the | 
blankets round her, moved her still closer to | 
the fire, and poured another dose of brandy 
down her throat. 

After awhile certain signs of animation 
appeared, A faint tinge of red came in her 
cheeks ; her lips lost their blue pallor, and she 
opened her eyes. Carbonnell, seeing that his 
efforts had been successfal, drew back, lest 
the sight of a stranger might alarm her, but 
through an cpposite glass he was enabled to 
watch her. 

At first she lay | moa still, her large dark 
eyes roving bewilderedly about. Presently 
she half raised herself on her elbow, and 
looked round, 

The room she was in was low, and not very 
large; it was furnished comfortably, even 
luxuriously. 

The walls were draped round wiih some 
bright Eastern fabric, matching the thick, soft 
rugs on the floor; and on the mantel. piece 
were three photographs of a lady, set in taste- 
fal and expensive frames, 

That the quarters were those of a bachelor 
was testified by the many pipe-racks, cigar- 
boxes, and litter of newspapers that abounded. 
Nevertheless, taken altogether, the room was 
charmingly bright and pretty. 

To the desolate girl who found herseif there 
it seemed a veritable fairy-land; and when 
Carbonnell finally stepped forward, she fancied 
he must be a fairy prince— the presiding 
genius of this delightful place, by whose agency 
she had been broughé there. 

“Well,” he said, speaking with the kindly 
condescension he would have used towards a 
child, ‘‘ how do you feel now?” 

She did not reply. In effect, she could not 
collect her ideas sufficiently to find the words 
she wanted, for che was atill in a sort of 
bewildered dream, not knowing opting 
except that a delicious sense of warmth an 
general well-being had taken posseesion of 
her. 

Her large, dark eyes gazed up at Carbonnell, 
with something of the pathos of a dumb animal 
when it looks the »ffection and gratitude it 
cannot put into language. 

He smiled down reassuringly into her 
pinched face, and just touched with his own, 
the hand that hung at her side. 

‘* Lie still for a bit, and don’t trouble about 
thinking,” he said, cheerily. ‘You are all 
right ; let that content you.” 

It did content her. Indeed, it seemed to 
her that life—or death, for she was not quite 
sure which this was—could cffer nothing 
better than the dream-like feeling of happi- 
ness that filled her being, especially when Car- 
bonnell, drawing up a wicker.chair close to the 
fire, sat down in it; and, after filling a pipe 
with thonughtfal deliberation, began smoking. 

She watched him intently, unconscious in 
her perfect innocence that there was anything 
unusual in such a close scrutiny, and feeling a 
strange, tranquil delight in the mere sense of 
his presence. 

As for the young man, he was far from 
experiencing a similar serenity, 

In point of fact, this adventure perplexed 
him—annoyed him. He somehow felt that it 
was destined to have serious consequences ; 
and, though he ridiculed himself for the idea, 
he was yet powerless to shake it off. And so 
they sat in silence for about an hour, the room 
filled meanwhile with the mingled chadow of 
the firelight and the moonlight, and the rip- 
pling of the water round the sides of the boat, 
keeping up a sort of accompaniment to their 
thoughts. 

Then the clock on a bracket above the fire- 
place struck twelve, and the sound seemed to 
recall to Carbonnell, the necessity of coming to 
some understanding with his unwelcome 


guest. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
turned towards her. 

‘* Do you feel well enough to talk now?” he 
said, ‘‘ because there are one or two points 


She looked a little puzzled, as if she did not 
quite take in his meaning ; but after 2 moment 
she answered gently, — 

‘Yes, I think I am well enongh to talk.” 

Her voice matched her face; ii was quiet, 
rousioal, and olear. Still, ig was not the voiva 
of an educated person, as Carbonnell’s car was 
swift to assure him. 

‘* Don’t you want to know where you are? ” 
he asked, after a slight pause, that he felt to 
be a little awkward. 

**T had not thought abont it,’’ ahe returned, 
simply. ‘ Teuppozed you would tell me when 
you wished me to know.” 

He was rather staggered by this implicit 
faith, which, at first, he was inclined to at- 
tribute to art rather than innocence. One 
glance, however, into her lucent, truthful eyes 
undeceived him, Every moment he grew 
more and more puzzled as to how she came 
into the water. His first idea had been that 
she had thrown herself in, as in any other 
case he would have heard her ories for be!p, 
but now he dismissed the notion ae absurd. 

‘** You are in a house-boat called the Lotus, 
and it belongs to me. My name is Habert 
Carbonnell,” he said, ‘‘and I was happy 
enough to get you out of the water when you 
—fell in.” 

“TI did not fall in,” she told him, quite 
tranguilly, ‘I threw myself in,” 

* You—threw—yourself—iu |" 

‘Yes, I thought the matter over a good 
deal, and it seemed to me the best thing I 
could do.” 

Bertie was unfeignedly shecked. To hear 
such a child speak of euicide in this calm, 
matter of-fact way, was inexpressiblf re- 
pulsive to him. He drew back with a move- 
ment of disgust, which the girl instantly 
noticed, 

“Do you think I was wrong?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Wrong! Of course you were. Don’t you 
know that self-murder is a dreadfal crime?” 

“Isit? No, I did not know.” 

She was looking at him wistfully with those 
gad, serious eyes, that were heavy with a 
weight of woe, terrible to think of in such a 
young creature. The gaze made him an- 
comfortable. 

** Circumstances alter cases, of course,’’ he 
said, with a view of consoling her; ‘and 
perhaps the particular circumstances of your 
case, make your crime less awfal, than it would 
otherwise be. Nevertheless,” he added} with 
conviction, ‘‘ there can be no excuse for it.” 

She let her eyes fall, and two heavy tear- 
drops ran down her cheeks, His rebuke made 
her attempt appear before her in its true 
light, and although she wished to excuse her- 
self she had not the courage to do so, 

‘* What will your friends think of you when 
they know what you tried todo?” he went 
on, still with the sternness that he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to assume, 

‘* Friends /*"’ she repeated, laughing scorn- 
fally. ‘* Why, I have no friends!” 

« Your relations, then?" 

“They would be glad,” she responded, 


owly. 
Carbonnell looked amazed. 
“Are your parents alive?” he asked, ab- 


=~ 
‘*‘No—they must have died when I was a 
baby, for I don’t remember either of them.” 

‘* With whom do you live, then? ”’ 

** With my uncle and aunt.” 

** Don’t they treat you well?” 

For answer, she rose from the couch, and 
shook herself free from the blankets that, 
until this moment, had enveloped her. When 
she stood upright he saw how painfally thin 
she was, and he could hardly help smiling at 
the groterque figure she preeented, in her short 
petticoat and threadbare bodice. 

* Look!’ she eaid, rolling up her sleeves, 
and showing red, raw-looking scars op ber 
slender arms. “These are what my aunt 
gives me, and the bruises on my shouldérs are 
even worse. My uncle does not beat me, but 





that you might like to have explained to 
you.” 


L he starves me,” 
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“Good heaves |"? cried Carboiineil, tarn- 
jag away with a shadder. * What brutes!” 

“[ tried to do my duty—indéed, I aid my 
best, but I could not'please Aunt Maria,” the 
girl continued, ‘sorrowfally, as®she pulled 
down her sleeves ¥gain, ‘ T have burue it for « 
jong while, but this morning I made’ up my 
mind I could bear it no lonigerPand I thoaghs 
Heaven would forgive: me'for leaving ‘hows. 
I bave heard people say drowning is the easievt 
death—+she soonest over ; bat, Bomchodw, Iiels 
Tconid' not throw toyself into the ‘water in 
Londou—it is so black; and horrible; co I 
waiked down here. Uhad been at Richmioad 
ones before, and I thought I'shoald tike to ece 
itagain. Indeed, indeed l‘anisofry if I have 
done wrong!” 

These last words were very’ pitifully spoken. 
By a great effort she kept back'the téars that 
were ready to fall, and’ Carbounell—-who bad 
@ mun’s horror of ‘tears—appreviated her 
<fforts. 

‘‘ What is your name?” he asked. 

“* Gucinda.”’ 

“ Lacihnda—what?” 

“ My anole’s name is R3vel,” shebaid. “I 
Sappose it is mine too.” 

‘And where does your utcle live ?”’ 

“At Rotherhithe—at a houee standing by 
itseif near the water.” 

OCarvonneli's acqaaintance with Rotherhithe 
was limited, so he Gid ‘not-récognise the des- 
oription, lacid as the girl seenied toimagine 
it. He was looking at heriin pozzled wonder- 
ment, and puiling hard at his modstaches—a 
trick of his when he was ‘aticértain, or an- 
noyed, 

‘-Have'you no other relations ‘beyond this 
uicle and aunt?" 

Sue shook her head. 

‘“* Not that I know of.” 

The young mau leaned his elbow eon the 
mantel piece, and stared meditatively into the 
fire. He felt ag ifa sudden weight of réspon- 
sibility had been thrast upon him, and ‘the 
burden was af unwélooms one. Tue, lie was 
interested in the girl and her ‘sad‘story; he 
had saved her life, and it «gave *her a sort of 
claim upon him, bat the present was an emer- 
gency which he found it difficult to face. 

“Tl intended taking you back to-your friends 
as soon ss you were sofficiently recovered to 
go,"’ he said, at length, and then’ he stopped— 
pulled up by the despairing supplication of 
Lucinda’s face. 

* Oh, don't send me back, please—pléxce 
don’t eend me back!” she cried, \stretching 
out her hands in a -gesture of wild appeul, 
** Kilé tue rather than send’me back !"' 

“ But what°can Ido with you ?” he queried, 
ina sort of desperation. : 

This was a question which she was not 
prepared to answer. The problem of life was 
one which bad preased hardly ‘upon Her,°but 
which she had been anabie*to solve. For a 
few minutes usither epoke. Lucinda was 
crouching near the fire, holding «hes thia, 
work: hardened hands to’the blaze, while he, 
from his stately height, looked Gown at her 
in perplexity and indecision. 

He could not make up his mind to force her 
to return to a house like the one the 'de- 


soribed ; on the other band, her sex and her | which will explain 


youth made it well-nigh impossible for ‘her to 
remain under his protection, withodt-evil being 
spoken both of herand of him. He'félt’ thas 
no man had ever been placed in’a mote awk- 
ward dilemma. 

* You see,” ‘hé said, presenily, in an‘argu- 
mentative tone, “I reaily ‘have no right to 
take yoo away from ‘your natural guardians ; 
and if I'did/ what could I do'withyou ?” 

** F cold work,” she respoutied, ‘edyerly. “I 
could ‘be a servaht, you kmow. I should “not 
mind -that—indeed, I shonldn’t mind tiie 
hardest work in thé world, if only I could» get’ 
away from Aunt Maria!” 

Avtthis moment the little clock avain strack 
—one’stréke this time, 'Captaia Garbonneli 
determined to think the:master over; and de- 
oiée in the morning What he cbulddo. 


he said to her finally ; and then 


he thought ‘over various'plans for her fature. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER I. 
BERTIE DECIDES. 


living room of the house-boat, ‘he found Lu- 


fire was lighted, the Hearth was rubbed: bright, 
and the room generally tidied up in such a 
manner ‘ad made him-hardly ise* it. 

The girl herself looked thinner, paler, and 
moré pitifal than everia the clear! dight of the 
early dawn; bat her face lighted» mp ws-she 
saw her rescuer, and ‘she ‘took :his hand 'ahd 
kissed it ag humbly as ifthe: had been‘ a King, 
an? she’ his lowliest-subjedt. 

Bertie flushed :rather: incom fortably—ciill 
the action touched hitalt thesame. © He pro- 
duced from the etpbositds: the wecéssdries ‘for 
bréakfast; and told ber ghewels to shard’ the 
meal with him; bat’ thid-Iiucinda ‘utterly re- 
faved todo. She Would-wait,-slie said,“ uritil 
afterhe bad finished, and ‘nethidg woald in- 
duce her toalter her resolétion. 

Accordingly, when ‘he ed vdr unk’ a -etp: of 
coffee and sate some tosh; Bértie lft the 
house-béat, and wert for a whik om the-banks 
of the river. 

Wher he'returited Lusizida: was ‘still busy, 
dusting with a’ ieéther'fuster: that‘ she’ had 
' hunted up. 

“ Sit down for & few minutes,” he ‘said, I 
want to talk to you.” ‘Then;as she obeyed, 
\ he continued, ‘‘ I have bton thinking over your 
story, and I have decided not to send you back 
‘to your relations. If they ard the wretvhes‘you 
describe they won't mourn your’ loss, and! they 
imay as well’ think 'you!dead‘as\ndt. I have 
nobody in England # whomtTean send ‘you,*s0 
Ishall-take you to wechoolimBelgiam, kept by! 
an old governess ‘ofomy cousin's; whowill, I 
am sure, be good to«you; and if! you*try'to 
learn you may beconre a governess yourself 
someday. Whatidovyou think of my pian?” 

She did not speak; for ‘the’ simpie :reason 
»that hertheart'was: too fall for words} but! her’ 
large dack ey es ‘were eloquent: encotgh-for any- 
thing. 

‘* Of course F must take:you az soon 23‘pos- 
sible,” he went on, *‘s0 Pdhall go up to Londor 
to-day and makethe nu ‘arrangements 
for leaving England to-night. Inothe mean- 
time you mast stay ‘herd’ watil ‘evening, when 
I will come ‘and! fetoh’ you. Dovyou uiider- 
»etand 2?” 

“Oh!” she ‘exolaimed, with w gréat burst’ 
Lofsobs, “you ate tid godd 'td':me—yoware too 
kind and good! How can I ever.thank you?” 

«“ By not ‘trying'to do so,>he ‘rétarned, 
rather brusquely;‘and tisiog aschespoke. I 
shall start at once, ‘aid “when my fervant 
comes back you mast gite*him this—noie, 

Tpour preteen cehere.” 
He ‘handed her’ the'snote; which*he bad 


‘hatsily sdribbled in’peticit da-w sheet ofeps.per 


torn from hid podiketbook pand five minutes 
‘later he’ was in'the°dmall -boas, palling down 
the river to Richthond, from’ whence 'he' took 
the'train to Waterloo. 

He was very thoughtfaldtring hia journey ; 
nevertheless, he did not regret the*'decision 
heihsd come io. He was‘ tith enough aot to 
mind the expenses of'the girl's edtcation, and 
osarely ‘he could not make @ ‘better’ use of his 
emonsy, than by supptyiog her with the means 
of making an honest livelihood for hergelfin 


'jrebe days to come! 


First of all he went to.hig chambers ia sthe 
»Albiny, glanced through hisletters, and wrote’ 
one or two, then hstooke hanzour, ad drove 
otofthe ‘Army anil Navy Steres—for it’ dad 





it was now too late to seid Lucinda eny- 





| strack him that Lucinda would require’ some 


whore, and he‘oould ‘hardly; for ‘the: sake’ of 
humanity, leavé her alone’in' the houseboat. 
« Lie down on the vouch and Be to’ ‘dleep,”’ 


é wished Her 
goodnight, and retdimed to ‘his own room, 
Where he threw himself on the’ bed, .dressad ag 
he was, and smoked ‘a meditative pipe; while 


Ix the morning, When Bertie ‘went into the 


cindy must have beemup*some time, for' the 


clothes before she ‘went away,;and! there wi, 
no one to get them but” himéelf. \/The tag; 
‘was: not so diffieald: as it thigh? have beep, 
He went up to dne’ of the‘assiatants a kingjy 
looking g woman—-ant told het he wanig; 
a complete outfit for agirl of fifteen, who wa; 
going to school, and left it to her to seleotth, 
different articles, «He bimself-chose a 
‘far-Tined ‘cloak; a neat felt:4ravelling: bat, , 
ready-made black woollen drése}andsome boots 
and gloves, all of which he had packed ing 
Gladstone bagedud tookaway with him, The 
‘rebt of thethings were to ‘be'tént>in a rank 
to Oharing Ctoss Station, -andoleft at the 
cloak-roonr there. 

It was six o'cléckwhtn«hegot back to ithe 
thouse-boat, where hée~fdund hid 'valet—a quict 
vbuld-headed man -of about! forty*five, named 
) Little, - who «seemed to “have outlived all 
capacity for surprise, and on'!'seding his 
varaster, tematked quistiy,— 

“ Thesyoung person*ia in the sitting-reom, 
sir ! She-has not moved out'since she gave me 
your note.” 

“All right, Little. Pack ap wfew things {for 

me—enough to last three daysas quickly as 
/youcan. I want to leaving Oharing Oross a: 
eight o’clook.” 
Then Bertie went in to ITnucirida, gavé 
ehér a'few diréetions, and téid her to lose no 
time in attiring! herself*id-the -atticles she 
would find in the‘bag+a* request which ‘she 
obeyed diréctl y-he left her. 

Ten minutes later she*‘came out,;and the 
‘young man was amazed wt the metamorphosis 
which such a shdré time had effected, Sha 
} had -plaited hershair’in“two long Marguerite 
plaits, which hung down’ her ' back far below 
her waist ; the dress fitted her -fairly well, the 
) hat suitedherto perfection, and the fur-lined 
seldak, though rather nsuited for her youthful 
years, ‘completed her ‘céstame very 'satis- 
-factorily, ‘The bobdtsatd gloves were both too 
large; still they wotld passxnudster pand Bertie 
confessed to *hidiself that there «was now 
‘nothing in the-eppearance of »thia friendless 
wait to distiagnisty her from any other young 
lady on het way*to'school. 

The pirl horselfshowed a ndive delight in 
her new clothes that Carbonnell found’ very 
hamusing. ‘Two orthree times be caught her 
-looking ‘over her shoulder, to seo how her cloak 
hung, arid her admiration for themany battons 
on ‘her gloves was very openly “expressed. 
fiome inmate good taste told ‘ber’ that her 
vbensfactor aid: not care'for to0 many thanks 
—bat Bee rain to»her to restrain 
» them 

There'wadno timed’ to be lost if-they would 
catch the night-express, by which Bertie par- 
posed-going’; so they made all haste to Rioh- 
mond, and half-an-hour later were at‘Waterloo- 
station. Then Bertie took a ‘haxteom, to the 
s+hogedeligh tof “Lucinda; who*had never “been 
eia such a vehicle ‘before, and who expressed 
hor pleasure in tittle gasps of childish’ won- 
oder. 

iAs ay matter of fact she was farmore ab her 
}-ease than the young soldier. He was immortal 
fear test ‘any of his numerous» acquaintances 
sshould ses him. It‘ even struck vhita! that it 
would be extremely awkward ifthe Uncle or 
“‘&unt Maria” oshe "had spoken .of ‘should 
“chance to pase aud récoguise Lucinda, 43 2 
“geene” would prettysure to be the result ; 
‘and ‘Bertie detested “scenes.” 

The: girl,on her part, felt such a supreme 
-and: implicit faith in -her' tesouer; thatthe 
“mere vense of his pretence brought with ii au 
sg@seuranco of eafety,' which’ amade>her ready 
"to biddefiance to all the rest ofthe world. 
Charing-cross was safely reached, Lucinda 
was eget x AJ — — of aera 
‘oarriage, an nell, having seen 
bagaege, came back laden with ne tepeperoend 
megazines. 

Fe had jast taken his’ seat) andas about 
olosing the “door, ‘when w lady’s°vbice *ex- 
Slaicied — A 

“ Why, Bertio, where ars youoff-to? 

As che spoke the lady advanced toxshedoor 
ret the ‘compattment, and the ligtt-of* the 
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jump fell fall upon her face—the moat beaati- 
fai face Lucinda bad ever dreamed of ! 

She was not unlike Bertie himself, being 
tail, fair, and blue-eyed, with the ‘finely. 
developed figure of a young Jano; and, added 
to this, she was richly dressed in a green velvet 
travelling costume, which became her admir- 

bly. 
4 Close behind -her stood a footman carrying 
gome rugs, and a bundle of books, and at her 
3ide was & quietly-dressed young woman, who 
gas holding her mistress’s jewel box. 

‘« Why, Obristabel |’ exclaimed Carbonnell, 
pleasure and annoyance struggling for ithe 
mastery, ashe heldoathia-hand. “ I did not 
know you were back imtown !” 

“ Probably. ‘not,. eince I shave .only this 
minute : 

"Who: you ? 

“ Papa. +\ Butthe has:gone'to make some in- 
jniries «atéhe office abont a box he has lost. 
Bat you pong answered myquestion. Where 
are you ¥ 

“ To Brassels,” waathe brief reply. 

“ — ‘to Brassele, pray?” 

“a . 4 

‘1 
Lady Obristabel Kenmare’broketinto a deli- 


ciously. 

“ Business } !\What-a convenient 
age you men™“make: mely elastic 
word! Now, in-allepkobability, the literal 
translation of it, so fazmpeyou are-concerned, 
is—pleasure.” 

“It igmothing of the sort. If I-consulted 
pleasure,” he added, dropping his voiee sothat 
she only heard what -he-said, “ Iehould re- 
main where you are." 

_ He looked at her out of his deep blue eyes, 
with an expression of such ardent admiration, 
that the rich colour deepened in her cheeks, 
and she glanced away from him into the com- 
partment where he sat. 

Her eyes fell on the quiet, girlish figure in 
the corner ; but as there was an old lady sit- 
ting in the carriage as well, she did not think 
‘f comngoning Lucinda with Captain Carbon. 
nell, 

She did not trouble to lower her’voice as she 
said, With the intolence of a great lady,— 

“ Whydon’t you engage-a compartment to 
yourself? It is horrid'travelling with nobody 
imows’who !” 

Bertie seemed alittle embarrassed. 

_ “Oh,” he said,-with a forced laugh, * the 
journey to Dover is ‘not very long, and I-am 
not a- special loverof-solitude. Ishall-be back 
in London the day after to-morrow, and then 
I shall: take:the first-opportunity of coming to 
é Good-bye, Christabel! the train «is 
just going.” 

She nodded a careless farewell, and! the 
train steamed plowly-out ofthe station. Asit 
went Lucinda. leaned.forward, her dusky eyes 
glowing like two.stars. 

“What a lovely lady! She is like. a 
-—e {4° a . 

ertie smiled at. the comparison, -bué. the 
honest admiration pleased = 

“ That is my cousin,” he said, and then he 
took up a paper, and relapsed: into silence. 

Lucinda rather wondered—she. was an 
honest little soul, and open as the day. herself, 
—that he, bad not told his cousin the object 
ot his journay to, Brussels, instead of putting 
her off with yague, generalities. 

Nothing would, have pleased Bertie better 
‘oan to make a confidante of Lady Christabel, 
bat his knowledge of her character induced 
him to doubt very much, whether he would 
have had her sympathies. 

Young as she was, she was a thorough 
woman of the world, and her estimate of 
human nature was not a high one. 

She would have laughed at Bertie, called 
him Quixotic, askedhim why he should trouble 
himself with a waif of humanity whom he had 
mer iA epee and yoo him ps think 

Wite ré-he accepted’ the responsibility’ of 
Lucinda’s fature. wT f 

All things considered, he decided the should 
do better by keeping his owa counsel. 

The journey to’ Dover was uneventful, but 


the Channel,proved so rough that Carbonnell 
deemed it'advisable to pat off oresaing it until 
morning, 60 he took his protégée to an hotel ; 
and ‘when Lucinda was:imsher room, her trank 
was-broughtup to her,and she:took her first 
- psep‘at its contents. 

It issimpossible to describe the delight of 
the:poor:child as:shesaw.the different things 
provided for her,» he,;who had never known 
what -itewas to ‘bavesdécent clothes to her 
back, suddenly found shesbelf the possessor of 
an oatfiigmhich; though: itwas plain, seemed 
to-her:unaccustomed eyeasplendid enough for 
& prineess'of the blood. 
gratitudesto. Bertiesthis ma aatleniniey 

oe 8 magnificent fairy 
prince, whe «had the whole face of 
existence for her, -towhom she could never 


| render enotigh thanks forihis wonderfal good- 


nees. 

In abtrameport of: gratitude-she threw her- 
self-onsherknees on thefieor,-and-held up her 
hands to’ Heaven,:and then:shesregistered an 
inastionlate: vow that, if ever. itvlay in her 
powerto requite’him, she -would:not spare her 
hearé's:best blood, hervlastsehance of happi- 
ness; if-by»resigning them she could add one 
iota 40:his well-being ! 


CHAPTER(AIII. 
SCHOOLDAYS. 

Tue school+to which ~Garbonne!l took ‘his 
protégée was situated in. ond of the quietest-parts 
of Brussels, and was English-lady 
named Stewart, who hadsonce'bees governess 
to Lady Christabsl Kenmare, and with whom 
Bertie himself always had “been a great 
favourite. 

She was a calm, sweet-looking woman of 
middle age, with traces of sorrow on her face, 
and a gentle-manner that at once won 
Lucinda’s confidence. 

Of course, she was much surprised to ses 
Bertietbringing w pupil to her, and still’ more 
surprised when she heard that pupil's history, 
for he had decided that he owed it to her to 
conceal nothing. 

Lucinda was not present during the con- 
ference—indeed, Bertie had wiehed her a final 
good-bye, telling: her to **be a:good girl)and 
learn her lessons,” which she promized to do. 

Miss Stewart ‘removed a latent fear from 
the young ‘soldier’s mind by evincing the 
‘greatest sympathy ‘with the poor child, and 
by promising to do her very best for Lu- 
cinda's welfare. No vulgar prejadices inter- 
fered with her kindness of heart, and she 
warmly’ praised Bertie for his chivalrous 
generosity. 

“I don't know that I have done anything 
specially worthy of praise,’ he said, modestly. 
‘‘Lam well off, and I am going to give this 
miserable child an education that will fit her 
to earn her own living—voila tout/ Now, as 
to terms.” 

The terms were agreed upon without any 
sort of difficulty. It is true the school- 
| mistress suggested that Lucinda should be a 
papil-teacher, and thus reduce the sum to be 
paid, bat Bertie laughed the notion to scorn. 

“Hang pupil-teachers!” he exclaimed. 
*T'll let the girl have a good time while she 
is with you, if I can—what happens after- 
wards is her own look-out!” 

And so it came to pass that Lucinda had 
the best masters, and received the best educa- 
tion that money could procury. Miss Stewart 
was very good to her, and although the girls 
langhed at her at first for her ignorance, they 
soon grew to like her for her good nature. 
Her nature -was indeed very sweet, and her 
talents were very considerable. It was quite 
wonderful to'see how quickly she picked up 
the French language, and how soon she 
learned to speak her own correctly ; bat still 
more-wonderful was it to trace her progress 
in music. Miss Stewart soon’ discovered 
that-she had a marvellous voice, and a rea! 








gift for music, so she made a special point of 





cultivating it, and in a very skort time 
Lucinda was admitted to be one of the bass 
musiciang in the school. 

Natarally the girl's temperament was indo- 
lent, but her will was strong, and some 
inward force made her overcome this weak- 
ness, and throw herself into her studies with 
an ardour that left nothicy to be desired. 

“\I¢is the only way in which I can show 
any gtatitade to Captain Carbonnell,” she 
said once:to Miss Stewart, and herein lay the 
key to-her-endeavours. Bertie was her hero 
—her king—to whom she rendered up all the 
homage of her heart. The image of his 
bright, blue-eyed, debonair face never. left 
her—it hhaunted her by night and by day. 
Every:sorap of news that came irom ‘him was 
treavured up-as a miser treasures up his gold. 
It is~true Bertie did not write often, but 
now and-again a note arrived from him to 
her—jast a few words, asking how she was 
getting on, and whether she was happy, or 
perhaps a little present when Christmas time 
came round. She made a little bag of blue 
silk, into which these tiny notes were put, and 
fastened it'round her neck by a ribbon. It 
seemed to her like a link between them. 

Gradually the memory of her miserable 
childhood and brutal relations faded from her 
mind, ‘and was replaced by hopeful dreams 
of thée:duture—dreams in. which Carbonnel! 
slways’played-an imporiant part. She lost 


the pathetic melancholy that had formerly 


shadowed her face, and grew bright and gay 
as befitted her age. At the end of two years 
it would have been hard to recognise in Misa 
Stewart's tall, gracefal, refined pupil the 
forlorn little oreature whom Bertie Carbonnell 
had pulled out of the river. 

By theofficer's advice she had changed her 
name, for,-as he remarked, the name of Revel 
was not especially common, and supposing 
she retained it, is would ssrve as a guide to 
her uncle and aunt if they should chance to 
institate any search for her. When the 
question was discussed with Misa Stewart, 
she had said,— 

“Why not call her Lucinda Richmond, 
since it was near Richmond that you saw her 
first?” 

Bertio thought the suggestion a good one; 
and so it was adopted, and Lucinda was 
henceforth known as Miss Richmond. 

It was in the third year of her’ residence in 
Brussels, that an event happened which was 
aoe to change the whole course of her 
ile. 

The summer holidays had just commenced, 
and all the girls, with the exceptionof Lucinda, 
had gone home. 

Miss Stewart, whousually went to England, 
had been detained this year by business affairs 
which required her superintendence; bat she 
was hoping daily to get away. 

Schoolmistress and pupil were sitting 
together in the salon one afterncon, when 
there was announced no less a personage ‘than 
the Earl ‘6t._ Thornleigh—Lady ' Christabel 
Kenmare’s father—and Captain Carbomnell’s 
uncle, 2 

He shook hands with Miss Stewart, but 
when the latter presented Lucinda to him he 
looked a little ‘startled; and it wasa minute 
or two before he responded to her greet- 
ing. 

& You must forgive me,” he said, bowing 
courteously ; “but I was taken aback by-your 
likeness to someone whom I once knew. It is 
really very striking!” he added, in & musing 
tone, more to himself than to her. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man, with iron- 
grey hair and moustachs—a kindly man, as 
was evinced ‘by his benevolent-looking eyes, 
but certainly not a man of strong will. 

** hardly expected to fiad you in Brugsels,” 
he said tothe schoolmistress; ‘bat I called 
on the off-chance. The fact is, I want to dis- 
cover @ governess for a little girl to’ whom I 
have been left guardian, and I thought you 
would be the most likely person to help me in 
the matter, This child—her name is Mona 
Lisle—is the dewghter-of a very old friend of 
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mine, who was a widower, and who has just 
died at Rome. 
moments, and he begged me to look after his 
daughter, which I promised to do. Solam 
taking her to England with me; and I think 
it would be an imamense advantage if I could 
take a governess with her.” 

Miss Stewart thought for a few minutes, 
then shook her head rather hopelessly. 

‘I’m afraid I don't know anyone who would 
suit you. What sort of a person do you 
Et 

‘She must be young— that is a primary con 
sideration. Also, she must bea good musi- 
cian, and good-tempered. For the reat it does 
not matter so muchb.”’ 

“This young lady answers to all your 
requirements, then,” observed Miss Stewart, 
smilingly,as she laid an affectionate hand 
on Lucinda’s shoulder; ‘‘bat I don't know 
whether she would care to leave school for 
another six months. She is not yet eigh- 
teen. . 

The Earl seemed to catch rather eagerly at 
the suggestion. 

“If Miss Richmond would come to Thorn- 
leigh Castle we would try to make her happy,” 
he said, with a kindly glance at the young 
girl, who was bending eagerly forward, the 
light of anticipation shining in her lucent 

eB. 


ey 

She knew that Lord Thornleigh was Lady 
Christabel's father. She knew also that they 
were both relations of Bertie's. 

It she went to Thornleigh Castle, what 
vistas were opened toher of seeing Carbonnell 
—of speaking to him, of hearing his voice ! 

Her breath came in quick, little gasps. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
tightly together ; ‘‘ [should like to accept the 
position very much—very much, indeed!” 
Then a sudden thought seemed to strike her, 
and she looked at the schoolmistrees. * That 
is, if you approve,” she added, deprecat- 


ingly. 
Miss Stewart did not answer at onse; pre- 





I was with him in his last ; 





IN 1HE DEPIGS OF DESPAIR!) 


sently she sent Lucinda out«f she room on 
— little errand, and then she turned to the 
arl. 

** Before I could consent to your engaging 
Miss Richmond, I feel it a duty to tell you 
her history—or, at least, as much of it as I 
know,” she said; and then she related to Lord 
Thornleigh all that Bertie had told her, and 
ending up with, ‘Captain Carbonnell laid 
strictest injunctions on me not to mention his 
name as the girl's benefactor’; but in this 
particular instance, I feel sure he would for- 
give me for transgressing his wishes, for it 
would not be right to let ber beccme an 
inmate of your home, while y+u remained in 
ignorance of her antecedents.” 

The Earl was thoughtful for a few minutes, 
then he said,— 

‘*I honour Carbonnell for his generosity, 
and I gee no reason why this poor girl's early 
history should prejudice her future. You say 
she is amiable and trustworthy ?’’ 

‘‘Her nature is one in a thousand!” ex- 
claimed the schoolmistrees, enthusiastically. 
‘*She is sweet, gentle, and truthful in the 
highest degree. At the same time, she has 
great force of character. I am eure she will 
make an excellent governess.” 

‘‘In that case I will engage her,” said the 
Earl, finally. ‘I confess her face has taken my 
fancy—if she is as sweet as she looks I shall 
have nothing to complain of. As you know,” 
he added, smiling, ‘‘ 1 um «@ radical in princi- 
ples, and the fiction of blue blood does not 
influence me much,” 

And thus it was decided that Lucinda 
should leave school. Carbonnell had intended 
her to remain there for another six months, 
but Mies Stewart felt it was for the s 
interests, to take advantage of the stroke of 
good luck that had given her the chance of 
entering the Earl of Thornileigh’s household. 
Such an opportunity might not occur again. 
Unfortunately, it was impossible to consult 


Bertie himeelf on the subj: ot, as he was away * 
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, in Turkey, and had left no address for lettere 
to be forwarded to. 

Lucinda grew very excited, and plied Miss 
| Stewart with questicns concerning her new 
home—whichb, of course, the schoolmistress 
knew very well, as she bad spent seven years 
there. But she was rather inclined to be 
reticent, eepecially in answering the girl's 
queries about Lady Christabel. 

“Lady Christabel is very beautiful, and 
very accomplished,” she contented herself 
with saying. ‘‘She is about two-and-twenty 
now, and is one of the reigning belles at 
= The rest you must find out for your- 

When the time for parting came, both 
teacher and pupil were unfeignedly sorry to 
say -bye to each otber. Lucinda clusg 
round Miss Stewart's neck, wae as she 
kissed her, and loading her with grateful 
thanks for all her kindness, 

* Recollect,” said the governess, with & 
solemnity that had something prophetic in it, 
“that if the fime ever comes when you find 
yourself friendless, and alone, you can always 
come back tome. The world is a hard place 
—how cruel even you, althongh you have had 
some experience, cannot tell. It may be that 
its blighting influence will fall on you— 
though I pray Heaven to avert it! If it 
does, remember what I have said.” : 

A sort of chill ran through the young gir!’s 
veins. It seemed as if, for a moment, the 
curtain of the future were unrolled, and she 
saw all the horror it was destined to reveal. 
She shivered, and it was as though an icy 
band had been laid on her heart. 

After she left Miss Stewart, however, the 
impression passed away, and the buoyancy of 
youth reasserted itaelf. She was going to 
new life—she was going to play her part iD 
the world’s great drama—and she was going 
to see Bertie ! 





(To be continued.) 
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A DARING ESCAPE. 


—— 
CHAPTER L 


“Tam so tired of it, so tired of it! 
death-in-life grows unbearable |” 

Leaning over the garden gate, looking away 
across the moors to the purple hills beyond, I, 
Stella Brookfield, utter the above wordsin a 
kindof weary disgust—a state of utter hope- 
lessness that the smallest pebble in the 
shape of an event will ever stir the stagnant 

of my everyday existence, 

The October day is warm, still, oppressive. 
A dead calm reigns around. 

The smooth, unbroken monotony, the want 
of all incident, is killing me inch by inch. 

If I could only escape from it! But how? 
_ Btay where you are ! the placid, surrounding 
influences seem to say. Food, clothing, 
shelter, freedom from all care or anxiety, a 
tranquil dream-like atmosphere, are yours 
while you remain here, bat more would 
you have? 

And I answer pacsicnately,— 

“Much; oh! so much beyond this calm, 
soulless existence. I would fain go out into 
the world that lies teyond thoee purple hills ; 
to mingle freely with men and women; no 
longer to stand aloof, knowirg neither joy nor 
sorrow. I would fain share in the laughter 
and the tears, the blows and the kisses, the 
passion and the pain of this wonderful world. 

if me go, let me go!” 

As arnle, these stormy moods generally 
evaporate in useleas tears, and enforced sub- 
mission to my lot. 

To-day, however, I am unusually restless 
and discontented; perhaps because I am 
quite alone. ‘ 

My uncle, James Brookfield, bas gone to 
visit a friend, wko lives some five miles off. 


This 





He will not return until night; and the girl 
from the village, who assists me with the 
heusework during the mcrning, has just gone 
home, leaving me monarch of all I survey. 

Our cottage, situated in the midst of the 
moor country, where the breeze is always 
fresh and theair sweet, contains but five 
rooms. 

It is little more than a labourer’s abode ; the 
front door opening into the parlour, while 
beyond that isthe kitchen. Yet it commands 
a splendid view over miles of undulating moor- 
land, rising into grey Tors here and there 
against the sky ; while it is quite large enough 
for the modest requirements of Uncle James 
and myself. 

I have lived here with him ever since I was 
seven years old. I sometimes wonder impa- 
tiently if I shall die here ! 

Yesterday was my seventeenth birthday. 
Uncle James did not give me so much as his 
blessing in the shape ef a birthday present. 

His affection for me never takes a demon- 
strative form. Yet I believe, in his heart, he 
cares a little for his orphan niece; while I am 
really fond of him, crotchety, whimsical, 
irascible, old bachelor as he is. 

When you have only one relation in the 
werld you are compelled to make the most of 
him, whatever his failings may be. 

Uncle James is possessed of no means 
beyond a modest annuity, one-third of which 
he ds upon rare editions of his favourite 
authors, for he is a bookworm, a student who 
abserbs all, and produces nothing. 

Whatever is to become of me ‘when he dies 
Thave not the least idea. At least, it will 
mean emancipation from Dartmoor. 

Beyond the Vicar and the schoolmaster— 
both elderly and unm&rried—we have no 
friends or acquaintances. A reserved, unsoci- 
able man, Uncle James has always shunned 
intercourse with the other people living near 


us. 
I have only a dog and my birde, by way of : 


‘HIDE ME, SAVE ME! '’] 


society. A girl-friend of my own age is ® 
luxury I have never enjoyed. ¥ 

Oar cottage, wuenionbes large, rambling 
flower and vegetable garden, stands quite by 
itself at some distance from the village. 

Princetown, and the famous Dartmoor 
prison, are at least five miles away, in the 
very heart and citadel of Dartmoor, where 
the hills stand round the horizon like natural 
fortifications, 

I bave frequently seen the prison—a great, 
grey building pierced with a multitude of 
small windows, or rather a collection of build- 
ings, enclosed within a gigantic wall. I al- 
ways turn away from it—surrounded as it i8 
on all sides by wild and desolate moorlands— 
= a Se, aa ai , " 

e@ groups of convicts breaking stones by 
the sealain,. each dressed in grey cap, jacket, 
and knickerbockers, spotted with marke like 
arrow-heads, never fail to depress me horribly. 

Crime and misery seem branded on thore 
hard, sullen faces. I pity their owners, even 
while I shrink from them im seoret dread. EI 
avoid going in that direction save when fate 
and Uncle James compel me to take it. 

Even as I stand by the gate a fog—one of 
the fogs so frequently upon Dartmoor— id 
slowly rising, blotting out the distant hills,’ 
and the wide moorland. Even the scattered 

roups of white-washed cottages, each with 
its peat-stack, and great bushes of crimson 
fuchsia before the door, are growing dim and 
misty. The still, heavy atmosphere is all in 
favour of a dense fog. With a little shudder 
I turn and go indoors, followed by my pet 
collie, Scamp. fee’, 

Onur sitting-room is very plainly furniehed. 
AsI stand in the centre of it I cam ree my 
reflection in the mantel-glass—a most urflat- 
tering mirror, with a crack running acrosé 
it, which completely cuts my visage in two. 

The reflection is that of a tall, slim girl, 
with eyes of deepest blue, and long curving: 
lashes—Irish eyes—capable of almost any ex: 





pression under the sun; a pale, clear, creamy 
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complexion, and wavy masses of blue-black 
hair falling over her shoulders, merely fast- 
ened back with a ribbon. I have not had 
time to coil it yet this morning. My 
dress is of brown-holland, plainly made, its 
sole adornment a few late flowers stack in my 
waist-belt, 

Uncle James allows me about'$woguineas 
a yeat with which to my wardrobe ; 
and, thus far, I have quite unable to 
favour M. Worth with anvorder. 

‘If Ichad only got a -piano, ilike other 
gitls |" Isexclaim, discontentelyjeas Liget 
outmy work-basket, and begin to ‘attack the 

in Unole James's:s0oks. “‘Ithink 
I ul teach: myself to play,-and I know Ican 


My-voice isthe one talent:of which I have 
‘soprano— 


long, desperate ran, muddy, blood-stained, 
bare- headed, the escaped convict stands be- 
fore me, and Iam alone in the house | 





arrival, an expression of terror—half real, 
half assumed—on my face, wondering not a 
little at my own suddenly-developed histrionig 


‘Call off your dog,” he cries, hoarsely, as | talen 


Scamp springs at him. ‘“Ishali do you no 
harm. -bim off, I-say, if you'would not 
have himstrangled.”’ 

He is keeping Scamp at ‘bay°as ‘he speaks. 
I summon*my voice and call the dogeback to 
me; then*stand there motionless, oné<hand 
on Scamp’s collar, regarding my strange 
visitor insan*eestacy of. terror. Novescsped 
convict‘has ever'come in our direction before. 


+, 
I beckon to these big stalwart fellows, and 
they come hurrying up. 

“Have you seen him?” They: demanded 
simultaneously, “ our bird ? ‘We know he came 
this sway.” 





‘‘ They-are after me,” ‘he pants, ‘hi 
Be . ad will ss 
directly. . behave and turned like 
hanted. haré;but Icould not:thro 


drinking, he dashed the 
di! He wasout: ~@Moment. He 
itened me th." 


n ‘to"feel proud. ‘It is a within ‘your ‘breast -hide.me; save me! a] 
fall, flexible. The Viear-has* me | not let per saree mre gm proad. The warderz, with a 

intothe choir service, and I am always “ex- I gazeatthim as if ; Making x pgmod, rash “off in*that direction after 
pected to-take the solos. reply. error“has.deprived: me of speech. man, poor :deladed«mortals, leaving me 

‘Dow certain extent he—a lover of music— | The escaped convict is oumeune man, ~tall; }to:myvown reflections;not-very pleasant ones 
hhas‘trained ‘my voice. I can ‘aocurately, | well-knit, and@bro Even ‘his} $ nt. : 
ee ene —— a noe, andthe | prison |. IjsStella Brookfiéld) shave<connived at a 
oneaccom t. My-uncle, who garb he wears,»fail to render ‘him wholly 5 D6, Dchavevobented and hood. 
misthimeelf, never allowed*me to acquireany } frightfulorrepalsive. ect é he law, thereby 
others. _ }head, theeregular, d- | rendering-myz owhat 

Whe fog is growing *thicker, the sense-of | some grey eyes, shin, : id “con. 
loneliness increases. I shall be .glad~when | denote a’ criminal origin. |His:voice, too, is | yict sis setills: g~bensath emmy uncle's 
Unele James reiurns, although, when he isat |-singularly refined, de 1} x00 ; arb | ‘ofthim? This 
home, I often grow tired of his fidgety iras- |*brutality. These facts impressnth g Iv ‘ofthe want ‘of. all 
cible. presence, upon me unconecicusly,; -as: it’were,~as~ we }; im: Now I*have got rather 

Putting -aside my work I rise to prepare each other stedfastly. ~bame for. 
some dinner, talking all-the-while to Scamp, A lond shout’ reaches us fromsacross: the | ©) oottage, 
whozmmderstands-me perfectly. at this-moment. ‘Thecconvict starts \beay-aloud. 

‘“ You«shall have better than glance over 


those horrid dryedeg-biseuits to-day, old boy,’”’ 
I remark,-as I -outhimesome slices of cold 
meat off the joint, while he executes a war- 
dance expressive of delight round the table. 
“It Uncle Jamesonly knew it, though——” 

Boom ! boom! boom! 

Asthe sullen sound of the gun comes roll- 
ing towards me across the moors, the knife 
drops from my hand, I utter an involuntary 
cry. 

I know its meaning only ‘too ‘well. I have 
heard it before. A convict has taken advan- 
tage of the fog to effect this escape. “The 
alarm hasbeen raised, and warders are out in 
every direction searching’ for the unhappy 
wretch, whose recaptare is merely a question 
of time, the chances being’clean against his 
getting completely away. 

Going to the door I open it and “look ont. 
The fog is very dense; the’moors and the 
stunted trees present a dim, spectral ‘appear- 
ance. The road winding by “our cottage 
garden is quite deserted. No human‘ being is 
in sight. 

‘Heaven help him!” I say,-mentally, as I 
go back to the table, leaviag: the’ ‘door partly 
open. My sympathies, owing to’ some twist 
in my moral -nature, are invariably on the 
side of the culprit, a fact of which Uncle 
James has freynently informed me. In 
imagination, I follow the escaped-convict,; and 
pity his frenzied condition, his wild alterna- 
tions of hope and fear, his desperate dash’ for 
freedom. 

Boom { boom !'boom ! 

Agaia the sullen roar of the gun reaches 
my-ears. Scamp has disposed of his‘meat in 
three gulps and a swallow. Now he sits watch. 
ing me intently, azking, like Oliver’ Twiat, 
** for more.” 

“What, another slices, Scamp? I dare not 
cut it,” I inform him ‘regrétfally. «‘ Uncle 
James always measures the joint with ‘his 


eye. He would know that Icould -not’have 
— so mach meat myself’ at-one ‘meal, - 
anu ee 

Ah! What was that? 


I spring to my feet in sudden alarm ata 
crashing sound among the bushes at the back 
of the cottage, as if some heavy ‘body had 
suddenly descended upon them. Scamp barks 
loudly, and rushes towards the~open’ door, 
er rg eecond, and it is'darkened by a tall 
orm. 

Oh, Heaven, help me! °Panting from his 





moors 
violently, then; ‘withone ‘harried 
his shoulder, enters the roomand flings him-. 
self at my feet. + a2 

“They are coming !’ , and I'am 
dead ton ; I cannot vanbteer mis. Tell 
me, is there any place here where I can hide? 
I swear that I will not harm youn or yours if 
you befriend me. Iam neither a thief nor a 
murderer. I was wrongly accused of mann- 
facturing false bank-notes, pronounced guilty, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for a crime I 
had not committed. The shamefal wrong I 
had ‘suffered was driving me‘mad. I deter. 
rained toeffect my escape or die in the attempts, 
I will never re-enter the prison alive! Will you 
psave-me? Young as you are, you cannot be 
wholly devoid of pity, and Heaven knows I 
stand in need of it now!” 

As he-speaks he clasps my hand in his barn- 
ingones; his haridsome, haggard face is up- 
raised imploringly to mine. His story’ may 
or may not’be true, but it appeals forcibly to 
my heart. 

I recoguise intaitively that the man ‘before 
me has nothing coarse or brutal in his nature, 
that he will offer me no violence, and my 
courage revives a bittle. 

** 11 don’ tknow,”’ Istammered; “ there is 
the wood-house——" 

Again that shout, close tothe cottage this 
time. With a look of despair I shall:mevor 
forgetptherconvict springs'to his feet. 

“It is too late!’ “he ‘moans, 
trapped!” 

Bat the very exigencies of the situation bring 
my scattered wits)back to’ me as suddenly as 
they had departed. 

“Goin there,” I cry,. pushing -him.towards 
& large cupboard in:-the.parlour, which .cen- 
tains our steck of linen and china, ‘and leave 
the rest to.me. No, don’t shut.the door,” as 
he is about to close it after him; leave, it 
ajar.’ : 

“You won't betray me?” he whispers. 

No,” I reply firmly; then, hurrying into 
the kitchen’ beyond, I snatch up o china,mug, 

-and take a mean advantage of Scamp, whohas 
followed me in,,-by closing, the kitchen-door 
upon him, making him a prisoner. 

Going out into the front garden I -delibe- 
‘rately smash the mugupon the stone pathway. 
Leaving the pieces there I advance towards the 

te. 

‘Here they:come, dimly visible through the 
fog; three, four, five warders in dark -blue 
‘uniforms, each man armed. I await their 


“TIT am 





- "My retaugeesemerges: from the:cuphoard, a 
g id face. 

Fee te ane oy ocala la 
. ‘ean I ever: A) , 

.He pauses:‘abraptly, and “einks into the 
nearest chair. “He is fearfally exhausted, on 
the vergs of a. fainting fit. I hurry to the 
| cupboard, uncork Uncle James's bottle of old 
| brandy kept for medicinal purposes, and 
pouring some into a wine-glasa hold is to the 
convict’s lips. 

The spirit revives him. Presently he is 
able to take some’ food anda drink of milk. 
My heart beats wildly aa I watch him, and 
; wonder what will happen next; yet of the 
convict personaly Ino longer entertain any 
idread. His manner has, somehow, dispelled 
it. I feel convinced that before. he became a 
convict he was a gentleman, 

“Tf I might wash off some of this dust and 
grime,” he gays, wistfally, 

I take’him into the kitchen and leave him 
there, releasing Scamp, who has howled melo- 
diously for the last ten minutes. Standing by 
| the front door I look anxiougly up and down 
| the road, ready to give the alarm should the 
|warders return this way, @ great dread 
| tugging at my heart the while! What if my 
juncle should return earlier than usaal,and 

find the convict hers? 





CHAPTER Il. 


Hrs toilet, each as it is, compisted, he re- 
enter the sitting-room, his blistered feet caus- 
ing him to limp painfally. 

Yes, this escaped convict is very handsome, 
decidedly the best-looking man I have as yet 
encountered. Our curate, a light-hsired, 
light-eyed, youth, who blushes up to his eye- 
brows whenever he has occasion to address 
me, will not bear comparison with him, so far 
as personal appearance goes. 

The wuviee C garb and the close-cropped 
brown hair cannot conceal his manly beauty 
of form aud feature. His wash has refreshed 
and invigorated him. His grey eyes are fall 
of resolute ge again. 

“ Will yea 480 to the kindness and pre- 
sence of mind you have already evinced,” he 
asks, “ by permitting me to remain bere until 
it grows dask? In these clothes,” the blood 
rushing to pry ae he allades to them, “I 
runs a detection. 

{ “Yam willing to do’so,” I reply. “I-—I 
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gould “be “sorry “to! see you “récaptured, 

althongh I fear I bhiive*dene wrong in con- 

cealing ‘you. Buatnmiy'unele will return in a 

few hours, and he would not hesitate to give 

you up. He would ‘do it on principle, you 
ow.” 

A bitter mile ourvés the ‘ convics’s ’ wéill- 
shaped lips. 

“ Ah, ‘that word, ‘principle, if is so often 
misapplied!" he ‘says, ‘qdiétly. “TIT have 
good cause tobe ‘thankful that you ‘constrae 
it differently,” 

“Tam sorty for you,” I'eémark; simply, 
“that is all! You inay or may. tot be'guiilty ; 
bat you are young; and life withity the: prison 
walla must be a very dreddful affair.” 

“IT am’ not gtilty,” ~he “rays, solemnly ; 
“although my itmodéncé’ may never ‘be vin- 
dicated inthis world! Iam ‘the vittim of-a 
base conspiracy “on the part of' soni# persons 
unknown tome. T cannot sven fathom ‘their 
motive in thus ‘fastening ‘aorime ‘uponme, 
and wrecking my life! Perhaps; should *we 
éver meet again under different circumstances, 
I may bé permittéd t6 “tell you more, to con- 
vince you that I‘ani in#ééd innocent. ‘My one 
chance ow lies in escapitizto America. Oxice 
there, Pmay assumes fresh identity, and live 
down thepast.”’ 

“ Bat in those olvthes it'seems impossible to 
escape! ** P¥eply. 

He glanced ‘dedpairingly at’ them, as if he, 
too. is‘aware how heavily théy handiosp him. 

While he rémaing silent; my thodghts xre 
busy. 

There is@ cast-off suit of Uncle James's up- 
stairs, 

Shall I fill’ up the*measure of my iniquity 
by allowing the ‘esosped éonvict to enjoy’ the 
posséssion of “these “garmerits ? He ‘cannot 
effect his escape in’ the @reddfal prison dress. 

Going upstairs, I fetch the oldthes, He 
accepts them ‘much as # drowning man might 
clutch at a fife bel thrown af him, an@ thanks 
me earnéstly for’ thid fresh ‘itifraction,;on’ my 
part, of the law. 

Then he retires‘ into the kitehen again to 
assume bis néw'appsrel. 

There is one difficulty—he is tall, big made, 
and broad‘shoaldered ; Unele James is “of the 
wiry, gtasshopper build. 

The two men possess but one feature in 
common, namely—height. 

When my ‘strange giest appears ‘reWabili- 
tated, I can scarce sdpprécs a udgh, danterdus 
as the situation is becoming, 

The wahistéoat will fot meet round him hy 
several inchés ; ‘the seams of the oat are well- 
nigh ‘bureting asander. “Its sleeves’ scarcely 
permit him to'move his arms; they give him 
the appearance of being trussed. 

“Tam afraid my riz-out is “svggentive' of 
Smike and Dotheboys Hall,” he' says; with'the 
ghost of a smile. “‘' Unlike’ Master Wachford 
Squeers, everything does not fit me. “No 


matter, the ¢lothés are a great ‘improventient * 


on those ’jitstcast ‘aside. Will-you' pérrhit me 
to bury them i theigatden ?” 

I provide him'with ‘a spadé forthat purpose, 
then make’up-a little packet of food in readi- 
nese for him. 

Already it is dark, and Uncle James ‘may 
return at any moment. ‘Sarely thé timienever 
flew atsuch a¥edtful rate befere ! 

A womanly, Helpftlinatinet,” which fur. 
prises ‘myself, “séeéme to’ animate’ me towards 
this big, handsome fellow, soventitely Gepen- 
dent upon my-aid. 


I am ‘neither bashfal) nor’ afraid “althotgh * 


my experience of young men has hitherto'been 
of the slightest. : 

I show * him how’ to “ease | these’ Mmed, 
blistered feet ‘by’ passing a ‘darning needle 
filled with gray worsted through the biisters. 

I give himethe padket‘of food, snd press my 
half-guinea—my previous quarter's dreseallow- 
alice, received only last:we k--itito his hand, 
I insist upon his takitig it, although ‘he 
demura, 

“ Itisaine sand _ can do ndthing with. 
pore rg Terématk; in’ a tote of" ptofotnd 

om, 


‘}clothes were of‘a' lightish colour. 


¥ 


‘preserver, whateverthe fate in store for me, 


‘“wilf think sonietimes of Jatian Tressider, and 
*rémember him in’y.cut prayers!” 


‘shotidersand’ drooping form; walks ‘at-# brisk 


prison. 


‘ees it is. 





“Some day I ‘will ‘endeavour to repay it,” 
he says, passionate gratitude rendering his 
voice hourae and ‘broken ; ‘but your kindness 
—I shall never attempt to cancel that debt. 
Child, you have taught me that hunian“nature 
ignot utterly falsé and’ortel, and hésrtless, that’ 
it admits of Bome'exceptions. .My brave little 


your image will’ remain imprinted on my 
heart as long as Ilive!"’ 

He lifts ‘my hand :10. hia lips and kisess it 
teitterly, respectially. My eyes grow suddenly 
dioy with urtshéd ‘tears. 

‘‘ Heaven’ grant“that yoa may ‘succeed in 
‘escaping [* I*mtirmar. 

“Will you'tell me the name of the girl to 
‘whom Tani sd'déeeply indebted ? he asks. 

“ Stella Brookfield.” 

“You have indeed proved yourself to be 
my good star,” he “says, earnestly, “Over 
‘yonder, at the prison, I was morely a number 
—ninety-seven, Nowlamamunagain. You 


Valian Tressider! “If I- could but foresee 
how ‘that name is Gestined to haunt’-me 
through the months’ and yeats yet to come! 

It is quite’dark how, yet will he succeed in 
getting away in thas illfitting suit; whichsays 
‘sd'plainty that it was never made ‘for him ? 
It is only a shade’ less noticeable than hia 
convict dress. Ashe turns to go a sudden in. 
spiration seizes me. Bidding him ‘wait a 
moment I dart’ upstairs, and’ Gontmeerce to 
rummage wildly in*a large old chest in the 
sparée-room, & ' mistiétes bough,” ¥ort of chest, 
which is rarely opened. 

If fifty warders had formed a circle ‘around’ 


our’ céttdge” fen ‘mitiutés later, ‘armed’ to the’ 


teeth, they would have beheld no convict issu- 
ing forth from it.’ The only ‘pereon*who Crogses' 


‘the ‘theéshold, on ~her*way ‘home, “is an ‘old’ 


village woman, dreaséd’in tuaty black ant poke. 
bonnet,’ carrying a latéh-kéy and a “market 
basket. I’ bid her’ gtod-night af the’ door,’ 


out in the direction indicated by her. 

With something that .sounds *strangely 
like a suppressed laugh, rounded off quickly 
into & cough, she goes cn her way. 

The fog and the darkness swallow her up, 
and she is seen xo more. 

I am by.no means sorry when Unole James 


arrives home with the books, &>., he has been 


to borrow. 

My nétves have been terribly shaken darjng 
his brief absence, and the solitude is becoming 
utibearable. 

“ They tell me a convict has escaped to-day,” 
he remarks, ad I help him off with hie over- 
coat, and prepare hia snapper. 

‘Yes; and he came hore!” I reply, boldly 
taking the conventional bull by the.horne. 

‘‘ Here!” 

Uncle. James's scanty grey hair stands well- 
nigh erect on his head. Hislong, thin features, 
which he isin: the. babit. of contracting ner- 
vously, twitch in all directious atany informa- 
tion. 

T repeat, for bis bencfit, the fiction respect- 
ing the .dxink of water asked for,-and. the 
broken mug, previously related to the wardere, 
since it issure to reach him from some other 
gource. 

My conscience pricks me for thus deceiving 
him. Ihave never.told him a falsehood until 
now. 

Were he to learn the tratb, however—to 
becémé awere that.an eecaped. conviet had 
been harboured by me beneath his respectable 
roof—am sure he won!d never survive it. 

Having no depiré to shorien his existence— 
he is oply an anvititant—I decide to withhold 
the truth. 

“Tam thankfal that the féllow made no 
attempt to injare ‘yon, Bteila, cr to rob the 
house |’ “he xemarke,*as be sits down to 
supper ; “very thafikfoul. You shall never be 
Jett quite by yourstif after thic. The desper- 

te’villain! I sincstely hope they have .cap- 


and she replies intracked, quivering’ tones. }tured him by this timé, and that he is sAfely 


Then I close the @cor ‘and sit down to “a¥ait 
niy uncle's rétdrn. He may come'’as.‘scon as 
he likes now. 

The old woman, who is tall, despite her bowed" 


pace along'the ‘country lanes. She ‘must be’ 
a StYong-neryed old’ woman, *tco, ‘for she’ 


chooses the lesst frequented paths. “When she’ 


comes to a stile, instead of cantiotisly mount- 
ing’ the wooden steps, with ‘the infirmity of 
age, this extraordinary old woman’ places’ her 
hands‘ on the’ top bar, and ‘leaps Tighthy over ; 
then, “shaking ‘uut her “dtess, restimes her’ 
journey, 

Presently, however her pace rows slow and 
feeble,’as four’ men! come-towards ‘her, along 
a ‘narrow lane with hioh ‘batks on “either bide. 
The fog and the darkness combine to™render 
their’ forms indietinct until? they are ‘quite 
élosé to’ the old wdiman. Then’ they resolve 
inoé four warders, four hungry, tited, footaore 
surly individuals—who; having failed to ciitch 
their “ bird,” ara’ on their “way back +0 ‘the 
prison in #’ very unariabie frame’ of*nind. 

**Himother !* esysi the foremost, ‘stopping 
ani addressing the villagé dame. “ You haven’t 
seen & than étetsed in prey jacket and’knitker- 
béckers.skolking abont eny where in the “fanes’ 
‘or the ditches! ‘have you?” 

“A man passed me just now without any 
haton,”’ replies’ the quuvdring bld’ voice. “* He 
went’ by like the “wind.* If’was a’ mercy I 
‘waen't'knddked down. ‘Itean’e- tell you*what 
he'd got’ on; biy ses ‘is that bad, ‘but “his 
You'don’t 
 niean to tay “he's avconvict ?”’ 

‘That's jast*° what we'do‘mesan ‘to pay, 
wither,” rejoins the'warder, grufily. ‘Which 
way did he go?” 

"Phe old woman ‘points’ away ‘across the 
nitors, in’ an opposite ‘direction to ‘the 


The warders hold a‘ cénstltation as to ‘the 
‘propriety ‘of following up this ‘new clad; tate 


lodged in the’prison again.” 

I'do'not echo this sentiment. I trust—oh, 
how fervently !—that Julian Tréasider will suo- 
o¢ed in effecting his escape. 

My complisity is not likely to ba discovered 
unless Uncle James should ask for -his cast-off 
suit; which is most it¢probable. He certainly 
eyes the joint; cat down closs to the bone, auspi- 
ciougly, “and mikes a’ sarcastic comment on 
my“healtby’eppetite; but uo idea of the trath 
dawns.upon his mind, aud I am thankfn!. 

Three, four, five days.go by, and Jalian 
Tressider 74. tiillatterge. They have stoured 
Dartmoor in search of him, but to no purpose. 
I begin to breathe freely again. Perhaps, by 
this time, he is on his way to America, If 80, 


fam Tever fatedto ree him again? 


A strange restlessness takes possession dime 
as the quiet, uneventful days glide by, in such 
matkéd contrast to the one exciting incident 
that has ever varied my doll life, This -rest- 
lessness takes a new form. Previously it.wasa 
vague; general yearning for change and ection 
of some’kind. “Now my ‘thoughts concentrate 
themibélves upon Joliin Tressider. He ocoupies 
my mind exciusivély. Iam even conscious of 
an intense yearning tosee bim again, to learn 
how fortune is tréating him: Existence in 
this out «f.thée-way-place seems more unbear- 
able then ever. 

T kmow £0 little respecting love cr lovers, -yet 
I have read with avidity the few hovela L could 
buy or borrow sand, in common with most 
other ‘girls, I “bave fndnlged in day-dreams 
with ‘regard to a wonderfully handsome and 
delightfully, vague lover awaiting me eome- 
where in the far-off fnture. 

It cannot. surely ba that I have fallen in 
Aove4with Julian Trescider, aoman'I have only 
séen “once, anercaped cofividt, who may, des- 
pite bis assertion to.the ‘contrary, be actually 
guilty of the crime ‘for which he was under- 
poing penal servitude? I grow. alternately 
hot*and cold as ths idca suggests itself to me. 
I'deny it indignantly, and muke a firm resolve 
to put him out of my thoughts completely, 





They decide, somewhat reluctantly, to“do'so. 





Bidding the: dame. good-night, they atrike « 
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with the result that he occupies my mind to 
@ still greater extent than 

Scamp and I start out for a long ramble by 
ourselves one fine morning. be dying 
splendours of October are all around us. The 
wide moors are aflame with brilliant, orange- 
tinted bracken. The oak-trees are kindling 
into a rich brown. Fragrant peat-smoke from 


the cottagés curls Is zily up into the’ blue sky. 
I mean to climb to the very top one of the 
steep tors in order to enjoy a splendid pros- 


pect, 
Half-way up the rugged grass.grown path I 


sit down to rest and look about me, while | 


Scamp darts off on an excursion of his 
own. I have no actual troubles to oppress me, 
yet, as I sit there with the soft breeze blowing 
on my face, and the blue sky far above, un- 
bidden fears comerushing to my eyes, & 
yearning I cannot control fills my heart. 

“Oh, if he were only here—if I could see 
him but for a moment,” I cry mentally, “it 
would ease this dull, constant pain,” 

“* Miss Brookfield !” 

I spring Up with a little and look round, 
to find, standing close beside me, a tall man 
with dark hair, and poy dark beard. He 
must have approached me by another path. I 
have never seen him before, yet surely the 
voice is familiar ! 

AsI 
he smiles, Hair and beard disappear, and 
my heart gives a great bound that well-nigh 
stifles me, ashe stands there in the radiant 
sunlight. It is Julian Tressider ! 

“Mr, Tressider! ”’ I exclaim. 

“I bope I have not frightened you?” he 
Says reassuringly. “Ihave waited so long 
for this opportunity of seeing and speaking to 
you again. I feared it would never arrive.” 

“But what madness," [ remonstrate, 
“after getting away to return to Dartmoor 
again. I thought you had sailed ere this!" 

“I could not go to America until I had 
thanked you once more,” he said, earnestly. 
“I owe my escape 0 you, remember, to your 
sympathy, your preeence of mind.” 

So it is for my sake that he has run this 
fearfal risk of detection and recapture. Some- 
how I forget to blame him, Sitting on one of 
the granite boulders that strew the hill-top— 
we have climbed higher up—he tells me that a 
friend, who believes firmly in his innocence, 
has supplied bim with funds to enable him to 


go to America. His passage is already taken, | 


and three days’ Lence he will bid good. bye to 
England. 

A strange sense of having known him for a 
long while, of bein rfectly familiar with 
him, possesses me, I listen to his plans, as he 
unfolds them, with deepest interest. 

“I should feel comparatively happy,” he 
says, in conclusion, “even with + un- 
finished centence still hangifig over my head, 
if you could but be persuaded to believe in my 
innocence, to regard me as sinned against, 


not sinning. Will youlisten to my version of | 


the crime wrongly imputed to me?” 

My silence gives consent. He proceeds to 
tell me about the forged notes found in his 
possession when, an accusation having been 
laid against him by some person unknown, 
the detectives came to pod. y his rooms, his 
utter inability to account for their presence, 
his vain attempt.to clear himself from such a 
charge, his subsequent yy te and when he 
concludes Iam no longer in doubt respecting 
his innocence or guilt. 

“If the whole world adjudged you guilty,” 
I say, firmly, “after what you have just told 
me I sho continue to believe in your 
innocence.” 

He turns away for a moment to conceal his 
emotion—he cannot 5 

“Will you give me some little thing that 
you have worn as a keepsake?” he asks, 
pleadingly, ere we part. 

I untie the little silk handkerchief from 
around my neck, and hand it to him in 
silence. Another moment, and he is walking 
rapidly away, in and out among the granite 
beulders, and I am alone. 


ze at him somewhat apprehentively - 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Tomas JONES, you are singing flat, sir. 
John Hodges, take your hands ont of your 
pockets. Hold your head up, and open 
your mouth well, or I'll teach you to — 
oe in a way that you won't li 

imothy Bell, stop pinching the boy who 
sits next to you. Now then, altogether, for 
“‘ Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

We atart accordingly, at our choir-master’s 
bidding, for that frozen region, one voice a 
long way ahead, the others far in the rear, 
frantically trying to catch it up. If I may 
be permi' to indulge in a very bad pun, 
, ours bids fair to be a “ wailin Flan. aay on; 
for Timothy Bell, who has jas ved two 

smart raps on the head from the choir. 

master’s fatén, is on the verge of a roar, and 
that boy’s lungs are amazin, ene 
“Very bad, indeed!” is wap 
comment when we have somehow scram 
| through or over Greenland’s icy mountains, 
, not to mention India’s coral strand. ‘‘ Very 
bad; you lose ground instead of gaining it. 
Now, let us see if we can attempt ‘Je em 
the golden ’ in better style.” 

Without a monient’s respite we start on 
another journey. time our combined 

rformance elicits a little cautious praise 
rom our choir master, who leads the way. 
We fairly take ‘Jerusalem the golden” by 
storm, 

I am afraid ours must be termed a 
“ecratch’’ choir. It consists chiefly of 
; Village boys, a few young men and girls, the 

biases ster, two elderly spinsters, and 

myself, 
j We meet for practice once a week in the 
empty church. Iam seldom absent on these 
occasions. I have so little to occupy my time 
that the choir. practice, uninteresting as it is, 
forms a slight variation. 

Two months have elapsed since I parted 
from Jolian Tressider on the grey rugged tor 
—two long dreary months. It is now mid- 
winter. He promised ere we parted to inform 
me some means of his safe arrival in 
America ; but I have received no communi- 
cation from him as yet. 





been compelled to admit it to myself. Iam in 
love with this man, whom I have seen bat 
twice, this escaped convict, who owes his de- 
liverance to me, 

I believe firmly in his innocence. Julian 
Tressider could not, I feel convinced, have 
8 to commit crime, especially such a 
crime as that wrongly imputed to him. 

Tf I am fated to live fifty years longer in 
this desolate place I shall never experience 
for any other man the passionate love which 
” —\ all unconsciously, aroused within my 

reast. 

Forces hitherto dormant have been aroused, 





irl, I have the boundary line, and 
come & woman, with all a woman’s faculty 
for loving, suffering, and rejoicing. 

Until lately I not even guessed at the 
existence of suchdeep tumultuous feeling-such 
intense emotion in my nature—a complete 
outgoing of self towards the man I love. It 
has taken me by surprise. I hardly seem to 
recognise myself under this new, changed 


. 

Daly to be near him—to share his life, how- 
ever rough and toilsome—to feel that I was 
dear and ne to him—would mean bliss 
beyond the power of words to describe. — 

But I am nothing to him, I reflect miser- 
ably. He will soon forget me out there, or 
remember me only with a little gratitude as 
the girl who once aided him in a sore emer- 

ency. 
Why, even if my love were requited Julian 
Tressider, with that undeserved slur upon bis 
name, the Psy Ee the law still awaiting 
him sho he ‘rearrested, would never 
dream of avowing his passion, and asking me 
| = epapertanny wife. My love is virtually 

ess. 





April 20, 1889, 

‘* Miss Brookfield, your solo comes next!” 

I awake with a start from the reverie into 
which I had fallen, and give my full atten. 
tion to the choir-master, 

“Oh, for the wings of a dove!" As my 
voice floats upwards the yearning pathetiy 
words, wedded to exquisite music, seem to 
embody my own wistful longings and aspi. 
rations, e dull pain at my heert grows 
lighter.. The anthem carries me out of my. 
self. I forget my sorrow as I sing. The 
rich, fall, long-sustained notes ring through 
theempty charch. All my soul seems thrill. 
ing out in my-voice, I have never sung with 
such power and expression before. The other 
members of the choir regard each other in 
silent astonishment, Iam beside mysel’, ag 
it were, this afternoon, carried away by a 
power over which I have no cortrol, 

Not until I resume my seat, after receiving 
an approving nod from the choir-maater, do I 

aware of the presence of a stranger in 
the church. 

He is a little man, stout and dark. He 
wears a long rich sealskin overcoat, calculated 
to arouse envy in the breast of each female 

resent, and a diamond ring sparkles on the 
ittle finger of his left hand. He has the ap. 
pearance of a foreigner or ‘‘ professional’’ of 
some kind. What has brought him to this 
out-of-the-way spot, to listen to the crude 
singing of a village choir? The same ques. 
tion seems to be agitating the minds of the 
ay members as they glance curiously at 

m. 

Daring the hymn- ice the stranger evi- 
dently finds it difficult to retain his seat. I 
am sure I detegted him just now stuffing a 
plump white finger in each ear. Bat when it 
comes to my turn to sing alone he is all atten. 
tion. What can it mean? 

Choir-practice over, the stranger comes 
poldly forward and addresses the Vicar. The 
two converse together for several moments ; 
the unknown produces his card. I have taken 
leave of the others, and am abont to quit the 
church, when the Vicar calls me back. 

** Stella, my dear,” he says, a perplexed ex. 
pression upon his kind, homely face, ‘this 





The dreadful truth must be told. I have; 


never to slumber again. I am no longer aj Paoli 


tleman has expressed a wish to be inxtro- 
Tnoed to you. iss Brookfield, Professor 
Paoli.” 

The Professor bows low, and compliments 
me upon my singin in broken English, glanc- 
ing keenly at me while, with his small, 
deep-set, brilliant dark eyee. 

© Professor Paoli,” continues the Vicar, ‘' is, 
I need hardly tell you, well known in the 
musical world. Some of our most famous 
singers were formerly among his pupils. He 
has been induced to come down here on the 
strength of a representation made to him by 
friend, staying here in the autumn. This 
gentleman was so much impressed with your 
singing, Stella, that he mentioned it to Signor 

i; hence his presenc: here to-day.” 

‘And I am quite ready to orse my 
friend's assertion,’ interposed thelittle Italiav. 
“The young lady has a splendid voice, but it 
is sadly in need cf training. That such agift 
should have been so neglected fills me with 


r +,” 
fi apres Why, I have supervised the 
i part of her education myself, ever 
coment petiled at thie disparaging allusion 
somewhat n at g alluei 
to the results of his work asateacher. 
The Italian smiles a com te smile; 
but he is too polite to make any farther com- 


ment. 

‘‘ She will have much to unlearn as well as to 
learn should sheaccept my offer,” hesaye, guard- 
edly. ‘‘ Mees Brookfield,” turning to me," with 
that voice it is a mistake for you to remain 
here in obscurity, wasting the time which 
should be spent in hard study, previous 10 
your appearance in public. I, Paoli, tell you 
that you possess a fortune in your vole 
Moreover, I am willing to accept you as my 
pupil, to bring you out two years upon 
the operatic stage, should you and your friends 





consent to such an arrangement.” 
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Fora moment I cannot reply. The dazzling 
prospect thus unexpectedly opened up before 
me has taken ae my breath. 

To be told that an unusual gift, 
to be offered the means of developing it by one 
so competent to form an opinion as Professor 
Paoli, is to be favoured indeed ! 

Delirious visions of wealth and fame, of a 
reunion with Julian Tressider, flit through my 
mind, as I stand there, confronting the two 
men. 

They understand my emotion, and make due 
allowance for it. 

“You would not object to become rich— 
famous—a prima donna, with diamonds that 
an empress might envy ?”’ asks the Professor, 
a gleam of amusement in his dark eyes. ‘‘ Oaly 
I warn you before the triamph comes much 
hard work; and you are beginning late!” 

“‘ Object !”’ I exclaim, a little catch in my 
voics. ‘I will study night and day to attain 
such a result. I cannot thank you sufficient] 
for the generous offer just made. It is what 
have most longed for ever since I knew I could 
sing. Do you think” appealing to the Vicar, 
‘that my unole will give his consent to such 
an arrangement?" 

He shakes his head, thus confirming my 
own secret fears. 

‘He is certain to raise objections to it, 
Stella. The appearance in public would 
offend his most cherished prejudices. Never 
mind, child! Don’t look so bitterly disap- 
pointed. The Professor and I will walk home 
with you, and lay the pro osal before him. 
You must, of course, abide by your uncle's 
decision, whichever way it turns! "’ 

“Oh! that suspensefal. walk across the 
moors, in the direction of our cottage! My 





nerves are at high tension. Tho atmosphere | 


seems fraught with coming change, with 
thronging hopes, and wide, wonderfal possi- 
bilities. 

If only Uncle James will consent to my 
becoming the Professor’s pupil, good-bye to 
dulness and ennui Life will have commenced 
for me in earnest at last. 

I say little as we go along. 
the Professor do mostof the talking, but my 
thoughts are very busy. 

Uncle James receives us in his small stady. 
His long, narrow face looks terribly uncom. 
re as he listens to the Professor's 

vourable account of my voice, and the rare 
opportunity of turning it to advantage that 
he is willing to accord me. My heart sinks 


lower and lower as I see his features begin to' him. T 


twitch irascibly—a sure sign that heis dis- 
see J Blgo 


“You ask me, sir,” he says, addressing the 
Professor, “if I will allow my niece to com- 
menoe a course of stady under your auspices, 
with a view to her becoming a public singer, 
and my answer is no—decidedly no. I would 
as soon permit her to became a cirous-rider.”’ 

“The two professions admit of no com. 
parison,”’ retorts the Italian. He is fiery, my 
uncle irascible. The Vicar strives in vain to. 
throw oil on the troubled waters. They goat 
it hammer and tongs. The Professor argues, 
expostulates, entreats, all to no purpose, 


Uccle James will not budge an inch from the | 


position he has taken up, and which his 
natural obstinacy renders still more impreg- 
nable. When I venture to add my entreaties 
to those of the Italian Iam promptly told to 
hold my tongue. 


Ph and at vag menage epee gop noe | dead, and mourn for him sincerely. { stand 


such a my om voice from the public, to whom 
it really belongs,” exclaims the Profesor, as a 
parting shot. 

“Sir, so far as ITand my niece are non- 
cerned, the public may be ——”’ 

Here the Vicar stirs the fire energetically, 
and the remainder of the sentence is lost to 
posterity. Five minutes later he bas quitted 
our cottage, accompanied by the Professor, 
and my disappointment fiads vent in a fit of 
—— q 

yunole stan on the hearthrug, his 
legs wide apart, his scanty hair, thro 
which he has repeatedly run his fingers, 


| little mai 


| 
| 
| 


| 


j 
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his excitement, combed bolt upright, regards 
me sarcastically. 

‘If you are bent upon making that noise, 
Stella,” he says, with ironical politeness, 
‘oblige me by going to your own room, where 
you can keep it up as long as you like without 
fear of interruption. Upon my word,” 
ad an imaginary audience, *‘this girl’s 
ingratitude surpasses everything. I board, 
lodge, clothe, and educate her for a number of 
years; we reside constantly beneath the same 
roof, Yet she is ready to leave me at a 
moment's notice—at the invitation of a play- 
acting foreigner, of whom she knows simply 
nothing—just because he has flattered her 
vanity, and made her a few specious promises. 
Ye gods! and this is what you may expect to 
ey return for bringing up another man’s 

i ” 

Beneath his sarcastic vein I detect a certain 
amount of hurt feeling. Is it possible that I 
have wounded him? Some of my angry, re- 
sentful ag eg dies out at the thought. 

“Uncle James, I should have asked you to 
—_ and _ near ~ oe vay oe that we 
might not be separated,” I reply through m 
sobs. ‘I had no idea of leaving you. Oyach 
a splendid career might have opened out be- 
fore me had you but accepted Professor Paoli’s 
offer. Think how many books I could have 
bought for you when I began to earn money?” 

Iam afraid this is by no means a disinter- 
ested reminder. Uncle James merely grins at 
it, and back to his favourite Horace, 
while I fling myself out of the study in a very 
bad frame of mind indeed. 

I am glad, so glad, afterwards, that I kiss 
him ere going to bed at night, although it 
costs me a straggle to conquer my resentment 
and do so. 

When [awake thenext morning, with a sense 
of deep —. I go downstairs to find our 

busy, but my uncle has not put in 
an appearance. What can make him, the 
soul of punctuality, so late? ‘ 

I get my breakfast, still he fails to come 
down. Can he be ill? Growing somewhat 


The Vicar and alarmed, I go to the door of his room and 


knock. There is no response. 

Opening the door I glance half fearfally 
inside; the roomis empty. Going through it 
I enter the little study beyond. Uncle James 
is seated in his elbow-chair, with his back to 
me, in precisely the same attitude as when I 
quitted him last night. 

He neither moves nor speaks when I address 
through and through with 
sudden terror, I summon up my courage, and 
approach him. 

ne glance is sufficient to tell me what has 
happened. A visitor, whom no bolts or bars 
ever forged can keep out, has entered our house 
silently during the night. My only relative, 
~~ eer friend and protector, Uncle James, 
is 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is some time ere I recover from the shock 
of this sudden bereavement. Heart-disease, 
quite unsuspected by the sufferer, has carried 
Uncle James off. I miss him terribly. Inever 
really knew how much I cared for him until 
now. 

His fidgety ways, his irrascible temper, are 
wholly lost sight of. I remember only the 
genuine kindness displayed towards me by the 


quite alone in the world now, and the reflec- 
tion is hardly a consoling one. 

Uncle James's annuity, of course, died with 
him, leaving me unprovided for. The small 
sum of money realised by the sale of our far- 
niture is all to which I can lay claim. 

Pending the settlement of my very modest 
affairs, I am invited to stay at the Vicarage. 
After the funeral and the sale, the question of 
my fatare has to be faced. How am I, left 
entirely dependent upon my own exertions at 
the age of seventeen, to earn a livelihood? 

The choice lies between a situation. as nur 





sery governess, at twelve ds a-year salary, 
or the acceptance of P. r Paoli'’s offer. 
With scarcely a moment’s hesitation I decide 
in favour of the latter. Surely if my uncle 
could know now how I am p he would not 
censure me for so doing! 

After being informed by such a high 
authority as Professor Paoli that my voice, if 
trained, will probably open up a splendid 
career for me, it would be madness to hire 
myself out as a kind of white slave to teach 
children the alphabet, in deference to a preju- 
dice entertained by the dead! Sucha sacrifice 
would be useless, absurd. 

I write to the Professor explaining my 
altered circumstances, and expressing my will- 
ingness to become his pupil. Then I await the 
reply with what patience I can command. 
Signor Paoli answers my letter in person. I 
am afraid that poor Uncle James's death is to 
him a cause of rejoicing rather than regret, 
since it enables me to accept his offer, to fall 
in with his views for me. 

A formal agreement is drawn up, subject to 
the Vicar’s approval. Signor Paoli undertakes 
to farnish me with board, residence, and 
dress, during the next two years, while my 
education is in progress. 

After that, when I have made my début, he 
reserves to himself the right of forming my 
engagements and receiving two-thirds of any 
salary I may earn for a space of three years, 
to reimburse him for the expense he will have 
been at. For the next five years I pledge my- 
self not to sing in public without his consent. 
The agreement is a very just one, and I sign 
it without the least hesitation. 

Three days later I quit Dartmoor for 
London, accompanied by my master. He has 
a house in Belgravia, and I am to live there 
with Signor Paoli and his wife. 

My eyes fill with tears as I gaze my last on 
the wide-swelling moorlands, the breezy rugged 
tors, which I have so often climbed, and the 
lonely cottage I once called home. 

Now that I am about to quit Dartmoor, I 
am conscious of a feeling of affection for it. 
It is associated in my mind with Julian 
Tressider. It has ceased to be hatefal to me 
on this account. I shall always think of him 
in connection with the moor country, and a 
sharp sense of pain pierces my heart as we 
leave it behind. ‘The last link that bound me 
to the old life is severed now. 

Once arrived in London, however, I have 
but little time toind in reveries or regrets. 
My musical education begins in earnest, and 
the Professor, although kind, is a very strict 
taskmaster. So many hours a-day are 
devoted to g lessons, 80 many to stage 
deportment and the rudiments of the histrionic 
art. Fortunately Uncle James has grounded 
me well in Italian. Mine is a double task. Not 
only has my voice to be cultivated, but I have 
to acquire some knowledge of acting, of which 
I am entirely ignorant. 

I work and study with a will, however, 
spurred on by a secret motive too sacred to 
be revealed to anyone else. 

Fame, if I oan compass it, will involve 
wealth, and wealth means power. It may 
enable me to seek out Julian Tressider, to 
place him in a position to establish his inno- 
cence, to look the world boldly in the face 
again. It is this wild, far-fetched hope which 
alone renders me so greedy of success. 

My love for Jolian Tressider has taken 
firm hold of me. He is still first in my heart 
and my thoughts, still my king among men, 
although no word comes to break the cruel 
silence enshrouding his fate. New surround- 
ings and acquaintances have in no wise tended 
to weaken or divert the passionate, silent love 
I entertain for him. I could not be faithless 
to his memory if I tried. For joy or for 
sorrow my heart has gone out into his keeping, 
and some voice keeps whispering to me that 
we are fated to meet again. - 


Life in London flowa with a brisk, rapid 
the slu; 


current, a perfect contrast to 
existence on Dartmoor. The days seem all too 
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them, and the occasional fall to 
my share. 

The Profasgor, expresses himstif satisfied 
with my progress.|:; He knowar that ol: strain 
every nerve to realisa ‘hie expectations, while 
looking forward ‘to>my.. déhut owith 
dread iand delight; 

** You will never set the Thames; on, fire aa 
an actress,"’ he remerks one day).¢' biti your 
voiceimproves rapidiy; and, after ell, imopera 
the acting is bas.1a secondary qredsen:s 
the singing is of Pparamonnt, importanse. 

The Signora is very: kind and friendly, in 
her attitude towards me, .Sheois oa large, 
indolent, handsome woman, with no children: 
of her.own, She takes, me naden: her:.wing, 
treate,me with, every. indulgence, and haa & 
battle royal. with she, Professor, now and.them 
on the score, of, my being worked too hards 

‘* Does she Jook as if,1; beat, stanved,. or 
overworked, hex?” demanda: thes Profeasem 
one day at luncheon, whensthe,question is 
being disenssed, between them. Tne.Bignera 
wishes to take:me with ber-:;to an» evening 
party. . Her husband, demurs. « Herifears jate 
honra!for me, and a posible cnld., 

I laugh in response, to his; queation,» My, 
appearance is eentiniy;nos that oi a batily- 
treated pupil}. My elie form: has assumed: 
rounder curves of late, My eyes are brighter 
than of yore, a faint.colowr tinges:my once 
pale face, I have gained rathen thanclost: im 
looks since coming to Lozdoa, and the Signor 
know this, 

His wife. carzies, hen .point, however, and 
carries me off later.on, inetriampbycto tha 
patty, By. this time|I know #.number!of 
people. I thoroughly appreciate the pleasant 
society, literary, ‘artietio,. Bohemian, the 
clever genial mem and. women, someof-them 
world-renowned, whom,! 4m:in the--habit«of 
meeting at home, and when] accompany, the 
Signora to otver houses, 

The drawing-roomot tbe celebrated portrait-i 
painter, whose guesta, we ara to-night, is 
quite fall: when the Signora and;I enter it. 
They are about to, commence dancing. The 
Signora, magnificent in velvetand old: poios} 
subsides inte.» low, comfortable baeket-ohaigo 
I, govned in simple white, with afoaw flowers: 
a8.my only ornament, ait beside hem 

Presently;a,genweman comes up and: greats: 
the Signora in a manper,thatebatokensa himrto: 
be. a | familiar: acq osintance..; He iglances (in 
my dGireotion,,and she. forthwithuintroduces: 
Us. 

Five minutes later I am, dancing: withithia: 
new acquaintances; whose waltzing leaves 
nothing :to be-desized, Oar: dance over, he 
leads me back to my eeatwad drawsanather 
close, to it, evideotly bent (Bpom conversations 
A stately. dowager has eugnozsed the Si gnors’a: 
attention, c0 we are quite undistarbed. 

Sir Percy Delahaye isia tall man of .eight- 
and-twenty or thirty, with-clenréeut; -band-j 
some. features, brilliant dark eyes, .a clear 
brown complexion, and dark hairs and mous 
tache. An indefinable.sie ef .good-breeding) 
distinguishes the young, Beronst, yet I feel by 
no. means atiracted. towanda.him;, On the, 
contrary, he inspires me, witha.sense of re-» 
puision. There is sinister-gieam in those 
brilliant:dark eyes of -his, a -moeking carve 
of the, thin; weil-shepen sips, shat repels,me, 
instinctively. 

Yet: his manner. is suave, courteous, high- 
bred, and the eonyerration he maintains with} 
me is not lacking,in internet, 

‘\Bix months: hence, Miss. Brookfield,” he. 
says, in allusign to my, first appearance,in» 
public, ‘‘ the werl:.wiil ba at: your feet.,, You; 
will have:taken -it by storm, Signor Paoli’s 

pupils: are always a success, and yon.will; 
oe no exeeption to she general rale, I have: 
displayed , consummate wisdom in making 
your, acquaintance, previous to your début, » 
I can only hope you wiil mot. ignore me Jager. 
on, wher you are in universal request.’™ 

Ilaugh and blushy The admirationin: his 
eyes is 80 Obvious. 

“You are: far more likely. to. forget me,’} I 


short for. the svork that:hae to.be. crowded into 
pleaanran flat, 
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efeply; ‘famdamy success demos :dikely to: »be'on | 
a large scale, eechaie at firstiZon 


his emiendioaiie I shalcberpregant on 
peaneeebiniget, ready to.lead the-applause.”’ 

' I hope L.shsll not» snffer:from stage- 
fright,” I continue. “ That would. be dread- 
ful, after ali the pains Signor Paoli has. taken 
with me,!’ 

“ No, you will rise to the-occasion,” he re- 
joins, regarding me keenly as he-speaks. ‘tif 
I am not mistaken, 7 eee diethan 
fail.in anything:you attenspted... Did iInnder- 
stand,-from: the Signera: that:.you- had snot 
always lived. in London?” 

* Yes, until, quite recently ; Dartmoor. was 
my -home,:') I answer. ‘I lived-there; with 
my unole,” 

“ Ab, a dreary, sort) of placa;: Dartmeor,” 
Bays, Sin ‘Bercy, langnidly.; “generally, asso- 
ciated. in the pnblie mind, Withs conwiocte,. 2 
big prison, atons-breaking, and; endedieananmaat 


Again, the, swift bleod; rushes, to my. face. 
I feel inelined to resent) Sir, Peray’s .careleas 
allugion..to convicts; for Jalion Seeeiates 
sake, Yet this. is absard, for,;-of course, .he 
ne guess how: sensitive I.am.upom this 
subject, 

“ Some parts.of Dartraoorare very lovely?’ 
L. reply, ‘‘ and, the, prison» wad as least five 
miles off fzora our, hone,” 5 

“TI have ,heard,’’) he resumed. ins alow, 

etrating tone, intended: for-my, ear alone, 

‘that strange things.happen,,on, Daxtmoori; 
quite phenomenal oponrrences, Far instance, 
.euits of: convicts’ clathés/haye -been dug up in 
cottage.gardens, in lien of potatoes. Infirm 
oe women have been seen to leap a.stile at 


man, . Possibly the -bracing air. may unt 
for the old,.lady’s. acrobatic , feat, bus;::the 
clothes. must, needs, remain, an,. unselyed 
mystery. Botany. refuces; to, aceguat!,.for 
them.” 

As he speaks Lhalf rige.from my seat... 1 
egaz3.at him -with astonished, dilated.eyes. 
Those brilliant orbs of his.aeem .to burn me as 
they. rest »npon..my.gailay, consaioas; face); a 
Bele, mocking:)smile ,guryes - the «<Baronest's 
eS ' 

y what means, haz he. brepmnas pognennes 
of oo dangerous, facta,.; which, lL thoughs 
were known only to Jaliam Tredsi¢ er; and what 
nee does he.intend.to makeel hia knowledge ? 

‘« What do.you mean,?.”’ I-gasp.tt =I don't 
understand |" 


‘OF course not,” be replies lighthya.meok- 
ing inflection in his yoice ; |‘ how,shenld you? 
I was wrong to.epesissin riddlps., These things 
whichoccurred on Dartmeorace hardly worth 
mention, save ag local phepomens.,,’; 

He changgs the.sabdject.adreitly,, yet I. feel 
convinced that he knows the exact purt,] took 
in siding Jalian Tressider to escape, and that 
he has purposely led up to these remarks. 

Does he intend to.hold-bia,.knowledge over 
me, toimpress me with a rense of the power 
he -wieldsthe, psnalty he onan, if he likes, 
bring:down upon me? 

My -spisit rises, at -thig ideas I set him |” 
quietly at defianca by. xefasing to give: him 
any more dances, and saying eelittle as pos: 
sible to him during the rest of the evening, 

‘Who.is Sin Rescy Delahaye 2)’. Lingaire 
of -~ Signora, daring our, homeward drive... 

Hay belongs. .to @ very: old, Staffordshire 
family,” is the zaplys. *‘ He hasoniy.recently 
sageeeded to the estate. It is .4 svery poor 
property. Beyond» thejtitle, andi tse estate 
thexe was litde for- his: to inkeris, BatI hear 
that, & year or two) previons, a distant relax 
tive bequeathed him silegany,.of ninety; thens 
sand pounds: Lamglad of ite Bir Peroy isin 
clever, agreeable ‘yonng:;mam, He. onghtito 
make his way im the werld.’’ 

I donot, echo the, favoarable opigion of.the 
Baronets... Llieg weke, bali ghe; nab vapsestens 

| iag- how; he. possersead; of. my seoret, 
and what. nse,ke-will makeof is., 

Lam fatedcto see a. great-dea!l more of, Sir |} 





+f i youuwould be ianpassible;? says) 
Basen, deciainalyytt unlessea man haidost 


night. with the,ease and.agility. of a..young | been g 
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Peroy Delaliayesy de calls Bt. the 
Padlia’ residence af¢on-onz. a He 
pays me marked @tientionsz dot 
andfrhite, a wdor —— 
operas, are among the offerings:L receive from 
bim.I would fain.refasec¢hem Bll, disliking and 
doubting the man amdido,:yet he:.offers them 
so dpenly, he makes.soJittle secret of his pre- 
dilection for mo,.that, Zi cannot even cresent. 
either, the. attentionseor: ‘the:. gifts, without 
offending the Paolis. 

Sir Percy makes no farther allusion to the 
episode on Dartmoor. He never attempts to 
lead-up toitagainaftorshe first oocasion,-and 
Tam ‘at: a Joss to: eee sitence, or 
to ascertain how mu e respectin 
Jnlian Trewsider’s antecsedentas- .: 

Fortunately }for-me; the Professor~ becomes 
alarmed ‘as the ‘Baronét’s attentions . to. me 
grow more Obvions. ~Héfearg lest we should 
fall in love, lest “Sir Percy should ask mete 
become his wife“ and ‘thereby put an end to 
my projected pubtic career, 

Onge alivé fo hae ee ‘ thé Professor 
mapcnyrea to k 4 in 
which I gladly aid’ Re Yet even 
now I haye to endura ng te 3 society far 
too frequently for my peace of mind, 


sigh the time appointed for PY, eee fees 
Torfail now 
woold be eo be pete a deed 


to,.make. my 
arden | inse new 
opera 4 y o0eat Koln bomen modern 
comapoaena.; The spa in Jt is not; of 
course, assigned gneen pf song, has 
consented to ake ee ipe is only,.@ seoond- 
ary part, yet pian tanga to render 
my success or talldte tein deowives 
The, eventfal nightsrzivesiy, The fact. has 
enerally circalate dnip., musical: coteries 
t | that, A papil of Bignor-Paoli’s is to:maka; her 
début in the new opera entitled Paulina A 
cultivated critiog|, audienen, accustomed, to the 
finished efforts.of thacmost talented, artiats, 
fila the ,vaes, operarhonse. These men >and 
women-are in reality my.judgess.yet Lido: a 
lose, nerve; - I thayeso.much,at stale) that I 
font strang Up; toi.de, my, ubmogt-40. ayoid 
failure. 
My;nerres.ane at, hil tension,as I leave the 
dreseing- room. . 


I hearumy mamecalied;i I advance en:to the 
atage,... Fdr the-first time. I stand there,facing 
the footlights and that vast; silent audience, 

I -try ‘to-forget that sea of facer; to con- 
centrate ny thoughts upon the character I am 

g—that.of a girl who resengs the 
man she loves from a position of extreme 
perils 

It bears some, onnrets, 
episode ~on Dartmoor in Pela 3, T figured once. 
At any rate, I ‘throw myself into it with a 
force, a realitm, that carries | all before it. 

I render,the, mnsia allotted, to me as if, the 
ton words came, siraight. from. my 


perhaps, to the 


_As I eing.my conrage rises ,with my. voice. 
As if ina dream, hear the, ringing, plaudits, 
an dimly understand they are intended for 


{ respond to the. encore clamorously de- 
manded. 

When tha queen of song haa reeeived her 
usyal ovation, I am_called. before, the curtain 
to receive yet another round of, encouraging 
applanse,, and the most superb bonguet that 
falla at my fees comes frote the. box in which 
Sir Sexy Delahaye i3 seated witha party)” 
friends, 

I feel dizzy, confased, exbangtads,as someone 
leads me off, 

The, Professor, beside himself. with delight 
and satisfaction, takea,me inhis arms, and 
kissea me in demonstrative, Italign fashion. 
‘Then, he handa me.oger, to the. Signora,,.and I 
a home, weary, bnt, ob! 


=, pily. conveyed 
50 eae tal and Tigeeaiead _Oaly,one. regret: 


my, snceses— 


,congeg a 
ee re to witness 





s,the:j 
thatailian 
if, 


reesider was mot | 
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OHAPTER-V. 

My success is an established. fact. The 
critics have reviewe’ me favourably. One 
even allades to 8 a new star in the 
operatic firmament. — 

While pointing out ‘certain defects of style, 
execution,-and 80-0n; they combine in praising 
my voice as & soprano of rare compass and 

nality. 
. Signor Paoli is. complimented upon his 
pupil's brilliamt début ; and if my head were 
nos firmly fastened on it would certainly be 
turned with all the flattery and homage I 
receive, 

From being a mere nobody, the new singer 
becomes the rage. 

More than one continental manager is 
desirous of engaging me, but with this I have 
nothing fo do at present, For the next three 
years the; Professor will manage all business 
matters eOnneated with my career. Iam not 
a free agent. 

I still study hard beneathy his tuition, yet 
the attributes of success are mine, and I am 
very bappy- 

Petted, féted, careseed, with more than one 
possible, lover, only the absence of any know- 
ledge respecting, Jalian Tressider’sa fate tends 
to darken the sunlight now flooding my life 
with its radiance. 

Strange as if may seam, my love for him 
grows stronger and deepér, although we have 
met but twice, and.neijher word nor token 
from him has come-to help_ keep it alive. 

For his dear sake..the. tender, persuasive 
speeches uttered by other lips fall flat and un- 
meaningless upon my ear. The. admiration 





; 
} 


and love for myself which I read in other | 


any eyes fail to evoke any responsive 
rill, 

I am deemed cold and heartless, devoid. of 
all fervonr apart from my profession. 

Heartlesa! Well,, if so, it.is because the 
heart hag been stolen from out.my breast, and 
I cannot recover it. t 

My stage name, by which the public recog. 
nise me, is Beatrice D’Artois. When I read 
it extensively advertised in the newspapers, 
and upon. street hoardings. and sandwich. 
boards, I can hardly realize that it belongs. to 
me, Stella Brookfield. 

Ere many-.weeks have elapsed, the Pro. 
fessor’s fears are verified—Sir Paoilip Delahaye 
proposes to me, 

Teoon eet them .at rest again, however, by 
rejecting the Baronet as decisively as possible. 
I tell him thatwe oan never be any more-to 
each other than we are at present. 

_ His dark, handsome face grows livid as he 
listens to my. words. 

“Stela, I love.you!’’ he says, passionately ; 
“and IT have never.allowed_any obstacle to 
stand between me and the object of my decire. 
Sooner or later I shall overcome your; objee- 
tions, and. you will, consent to share.my life. 
You are-the firet, the only woman I have ever 
sought _40, marry, and I shall not lightly 
relinqnish you!” 

“ Then it is to be a trial of strength between. 
your will and mine!” I answer defiantly, “I 
shall come off victor, Sir Perey—not you—in 
this contest.” 

He regards me with an angry, lowering 
expression. .He woald fain-prolong the dis- 
cussion, but the Signora’s, to me, welcome 
entrancs puts a stop to it. A kind of armed 
neutrality is established between the Baronet 
and myself, after-this. I know he is on the 
look-out for an opportunity to renew his suit, 
and Ido my utmost to prevent it from 
arriving, 

The London season, over, I enjoy a much 
needed rest. The Paolis take. me with them 
to a quiet French watering. place for a month. 
When the Professor. informs me, one morning, 
that. he, ig in correspondence. with a well- 
known operatic manager who intends to 
organisa a powerful.company for a. tour 
throngh South America, my heart bounds 
with wild sudden hope. 

Jalian Tressider went to America. What 





if I am destined to meet him there? True; 
Amerioa is.a wide place, but distance cannot 
alter the decrees of fate, and. I. have become 
Strongly impregnated with fatalism of.late. 

I express my willingness to accept the prof- 
fered engagement to travel with the company 
now being formed, The preliminaries with 
regard to salary, travelling’ expenses, and.so 
on, being arranged to-Signor Paoli’s ratisfac-: 
tion, I sign the agreement, and the Signora 
busies herself in preparing for my departure. 

The Professor places me in the care of the 
manager's wife,a pleasant middle-aged lady— 
non-professional—who is to accompany us. 
Oar repertoire is a large and varied one. I am 
expected to sustain several ofthe leading 
réles. My fame has gone before me across 
the Atlantic, and I have now a reputation to 
uphold. I study hard during the voyage. out, 
the sweet, secret hope of once more encounter- 
ing the man L love ever resting aé my heart, 

South America, when. reached, seema -to 
me an earthly paradise, The deep, bine skies, 
the radiant sunlight, the picturesque scenery, 
inspire me with a sense of renewed, intensified 
life. Large audiences await-us.in every town, 
and I win freshlaurels. Indeed,,ours may-be! 
called # triumphal, 
the reception accorded to us. I like these’ 
large-hearted, kindly, albeit. critical Ameri- 
cans, who offer me fresh homage, yet ;1 am: 
very far from feeling happy. Every night.I 
soan the audience eagerly from. the stage to 
see if I can discern Julian .Treasider’s face 
among those. present. Every night. I am 
doomed to suffer a fresh; disappointment. 

To my, bitter annoyance, Sir Perey. Dela- 
haye, who.is well known. to the manager, 
joined us unexpectedly in New Orleans.;, He 
announces his intention of accompanying us 
to Florida, where, as he avers, capital: sport 
is to be had, both large and.small game 
abounding. 

He is but an..indifferent sportsman. I 
recognise this to be merely. an excnse, I am 
responsible for his trip to America, and the 
knowledge that he has arrived to inflict , his 
unwelcome society upon me again, when I had 
congratulated myself.at having got rid of. him 
for a long period, renders the Baronet more 
hateful to me than.ever.; I am fearful lest 
any scandal should attach itself.to my name 
through his: rash act.in coming ont after me. 
By way of reprisal I shun, and. avoid him, :I 
gave him plainly to understand that his suit 
is hopeless; yet he is persistent, and. refuses 
to be shaken off. 


(To be continued.) 








LUIDUILTE’S. LOVERS. 


—_—0i— 
CHAPTER 1X.—(continued.) 


THovan Luidnilte had been at Dene Hall 
nearly two weeks, neither Lady Vermont or her 
son had called, though all the other county 
families had left their cards, Mdlle, D’Al. 
maine was puzzled, but Luiduilte felt that.she 
knew the reason only too well. 

One morning, feeling a craving to ba alone, 
Luiduilte stcle out of the honse before anyone 
was stirring, making her way down the Cedar 
avenue, from the.end of which was a splendid 
view of the-surrounding country. 

It was fair, still morning, with jast warmth 
enough to be pleasant. A faint haze hanging 
over the tall tree-tops seemed to add to the 

niet, 
. She leaned over. the low railings, watching 
with sombre eyes the golden lights Zistwg be- 
hind the hills that horaided tac coming of the 
sun. 

The quiet of the morning stole into her 
heart as she stood there alone with her 
thoughts, when, suddenly, there rose before her 
the form of a man. And a man’s face, pale, 


ogress, so favourable is| w 


curling golden hair abont the white brows, 
confronted ‘her. 

A kind of’ shock went throrgh her. as she 
beheld the changed face of her one-time lover, 
Could this be Lianoe, whose ‘bright debonair 
face and.manner. jhad firss, won her heart, and 
why did helook so? A cold, hard,prond feeling 
took possession ,of her, as all she had: saffered 
through him, flashedacrossher mind. Heshonld 
see thathecould nottakeher up, and then throw 
her away at bis own pleasure. He should see 
that all love of :/him-had died from her heart ! 

Ah, Luiduilte,.why do your red lips grow 
pale and sigid? Why do your hands grow cold 
and nerveless,, and your eyes dark with sad 
memories? Is it thus.we look and feel when 
meeting. those for, whom love is dead ? 

“ Great. Heaven! Luiduilte! ’ exclaimed 
Lord Vermont,  istarting: forward with out- 
stretched hands; @ light of gladness leaping to 
his blueeyes» ‘‘ Atlast!’’ 

“Did youmot know L:wasohere? We came 
home—my aunt, ‘my betrothed husband and 
myself—over a fortnight ago!” spoke the rish 
voice Llanoe had: yearned to:hear all these 
months ; andasthe sweetycold tones fell upon 
his ear they seemed to sting asthe lash of the 


‘No, I have only just returned from Lon- 
don,’’ he...said... ‘* Luidauilte,. what. do you 
mean by speakingol your betrothed? Whois 
it?” 

‘‘ Have you not heard ?’’ she asked, with a 
cold, fleeting, smile. ‘You seem buried out 
of the, way,of all.news here. Colonel, Dalziel 
and I are to be married this month! So you 
seo, the, weddings. of the. two, friends will be 
very close!” 

“I do. not understand,” began Llanoe, her 
glance and manner leaving no room for doubt 
that she meant himself, but she interrupted 
with a. haughty,.wave,of her small white 
hand. 

“ There ie no riddle contained in my words, 
my lord.:| And»now will you pardon me if I 
leaveyyou.. There isthe breakfast bell, I hope 
Lady Vermont will honour me with a call, as 
ehe, andimy auat, are such old friends !’’ and 
with..a bow,,as cold and distant-as-her voice, 
Luidnilte turned away. 

‘“‘ Lniduilte!” cried Lianoe, . passionately ; 
but. the girl;pretended not tohear, 

What could he have to ray to her that would 
be -worth cthe hearing? He;: the :betrothed 
of another woman, and—— 

Sherdared nct trust berself in hia presenc> 
any longer, lesthe should read in her eyes all 
that he yet: was to her. : : 

At breakfast sho made no mention of having 
seen cLord Vermont; bnt her aunt and the 
Colonel saw that she had been agitated by the 
restless: movements of the slender hands, and 
the continual. flowof conversation=that she 
managed to keep up. 

The Colonel felt that she had seen or spoken 
with Lianoe; but'no fear came to his wicked, 
sinful heart. 

He read her pride in every turn of the 
hanghty; dark head; in every flash of the 
brilliant dark eyer. , 

He ‘did not ask any questions, feeling that 
it would be better to appear unconscious. 
Their wedding-day waa-very near, After 
that he cared not for any man. 

So he told himself. But he forgot, in the 
arrogance of his joy, that there was One who 
could strike at any time—swiftly, suddenly, 
surely. 

October passed slowly away, bringing with 
it its changes of cold north-winds, shortening 
days, and loss of flowers. 

And’ Luidnuilte, beloved by all her tenants, 
the envied of many, felt that she weuld gladly 
lay down her tired head beside that of the 
dying year. 

The struggle to appear always happy, 
feign cold indifference to the man who 

won her life’s love, was almost more than 
could stand. 

Many and many a time there, roze-in her 





haggard, with sorrowful blue eyes, and soft, 


heart the cry of the poet,— 
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** My heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care ; 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.” 


Miss Dene, the beautiful heiress, was courted 
and sought after ina manner that, had not 
her mind been turned to her own sorrows, 
might have fairly bewildered her. 

As it was, each fresh invitation sent a 
sickening dread through her, for at all these 
hanting dinners and musical parties Lord 
Vermont was sure to be present; and though 
she effectually preven his obtaining any 
private conversation, she could not keep aloof 
without attracting notice. 

And so the day of her wedding drew near. 
The Countess and her son, Francois, had come 
over to be present; and Malle. D'Almaine 
bad felt she could not well omit inviting her 
old friend, Lady Vermont; and she had 
accepted, not knowing aught of that other 
ceremony, in which her son had figured as one 
of the principals. 

At first, Lady Vermont had appeared some- 
what cold and distant in her manner to the 
young heiress; but that had all vanished now, 
and she, in concert with all who knew Lui- 
duilte, had grown to love her dearly. 

Solonel Dalziel and Llanoe never spoke, 
save in company ; but if Luiduilte had known, 
it would only have seemed natural after all 
that had ocourred; only the passionate looks 
of hatred that paseed when they accidentally 
met in private would have startled her con- 
giderablv. 

The morning of her wedding broke, cold and 
fice, with a pale sunlight resting on the hill- 
tops, and slanting across the fair valleys in the 
distance. 

How different this weidiog “to that other! 
There hang her bridal robe of pure white 
satin, with ite loops and masses of rich lace; 
the bridal veil and wreath; and down in the 
sreat reception-room the scene was like fairy- 
iand, where, in a few hours, she would plight 
ber troth to a man for whom she had no love. 

She thought of that other morning in sunny 
France, as she went to her window, and gazed 
out over the fairlandscape. And as she stood 
therea sudden pain shot through her heart, 
driviog all the colour from the fair face, and 
leaving it quivering and grey. Is passed 
eee came, bat left her trembling and 


‘* My nerves will give way soon,” she told 
herself. ‘Isis well that I am to be married 
to-day. I could not bear another month like 
this last has been |” 

Tsen her thoughts wandered off to the 


pst. 

How could Lianoe, who had seemed all that 
was trae and nobie, have acted so despicable a 
part? 

She could see now that he had been weak, 
in that he had not sought her openly and 


boldiy of her aunt. Bas still he was true 
then. What could have cansed the change? 

She had often wondered during these days 
why she never heard any mention of Lord 
Vermont's fiancée, nor ever saw her; but she 
had coucladed tat she must ba the daughter 
and keiress of Lord Ciarenden, whose grounds 
adjoiced Lord Vermont's on the right, and 
this young lady was now from home, 

Sis tarned away from the window with a 
Weary sigh, as the cound of merry voices came 
slong the wide corridor that led to her own 
especial apartments; andshesmiledhalfgrimly 
when ber bridesmaids entered, bright and glee. 
fal, to assist her maid in robing her. The proud 
face was very calm and quiet during the long 
end tedious process, the dark eyes alone show. 
ing the war within ; then came the summons 
below, and Lnuiduilte passed along the corridor, 
the painted fuces of her ancestors looking 
down grimly upon this vision in white satin 
and jewels, with the cold, lovely face. Stray 
beams of pale-golden sunlight strack in through 
the long, old-fashioned windows, falling on the 
white-robed figure as it passed. 

No colour came to the clear cheeks when 





she entered the room, and all eyes were tarned 
upon her. She cast one swift glance round, 
and saw, that, though Lady Vermont was 
one of those assembled there, her son did not 
make one of the guests, and a thrill of relief 
passed through her. 

Calmly and qaietly, no falter in the sweet, 
clear tones, she spoke the words that bound 
her for life to Colonel Gregory Dalziel. 

Those who saw Luiduilte that day said that 
never had she looked so beautifal, never had 
the rich voice sounded so purely sweet and 
clear ; yet there was a look not of joy in the 
dusty eyes, and the voice was vibrating with 
some emotion they could not fathom ; bat 
they remembered it afterward*,and some there 
were whose eyes grew dim at the thought of 
her fair, ruined life. 

There was, of courge, a superb lancheon, 
daring which Luiduilte Dalziel sat proud, yet 

ions, beside Francxis Rouget. The 
olonel’s best-man having fallen ill, he had very 
unwillingly taken his place. 

It was over at last, and she was free to go 
to her room. 

The bridesmaids were about to follow, when 
she turned to them, saying, quietly,— 

“I wish to dress myself, and would rather 
be alone.” 

They all fell back at the proud, cold manner, 
and Luiduiltelefs them, waiting not for reron- 
strance or appeal. 

A wild longing to be alone had come to her— 
aloneif only for a few minates—to think over 
what this thing was that she had done. She 
could as yet scarcely realise the trath, that 
Colonel Dalziel wasin very deed her lawfal 
oe who she had wedded of her own free 
w 


Where was Lianoe? What was this strange 
numbing pain in her side? Was this some 
awful dream from which she would awake to 
find herself still in the old chAteaun as——, 
waiting for Llanoe’s return ? 

A harried knock at the door made her start 
to her feet ; und crossing the apartment she 
threw the door open, half impatiently, and 
encountered Francois Rouget, his face fall of 
horror and pain, his whole manner fraught 
with agitation. 

‘* Lianoe has told me all!’ be said, in con- 
strained tones. ‘And I have Come to bid you 
to grant him a last interview. He is in the 
library. Gotohim! I¢ is his due.” 

As one in a dream Luiduilte obeyed the 
stern command, and once more the sunbeams 
caressed the royal head, wish its dark coronet 
of glossy hair. Again the handsome, pictured 
faces stared in unmeaning, grimness upon the 
tall, gracefal, white-robed figare as Laiduilte 
went ewiftly, yet noiselessly, to meet the re- 
proaches of the man she had called husband 
for a few brief days. 

Banlight gleam your brightest, hide in the 
meshes of rich lace, look into the depths of 
those hauntedeyes, merrily; lovingly fall round 
the fair face and stately head sofsly, and, as 
in benediotion, to-morrow it will be too late. 

On reaching the library Luiduilte pansed 
@ moment; then th:owirg her head back with 
a passionate, proud gestare, she turned the 
handie and entered. 

Lianoe stood near the window, where the 
bright pale light fell upon his golden head and 
pale, baggard face. He started forward as she 
entered, words falling in passions te incoherence 
from hia stiff, white lips. 

'- Luiduilte!’ he cried, ‘I thought you loved 
me in those old days in beautifai France! 
have nearly died under the torture of finding 
you fickle; and now, darling, though itis tco 
late I know that you have been pure—pure, 
asi ever deemed you! ‘See, I have jast 
had this ;iven into my hands by Frag pia 
Ronuget He found iton the rag outside 
Colonel Daiz <is room, and I can now see all 
the devilish p'ot he hatched in order to win 
you from me!" 

He held out a letter addressed to herself in 
his own handwriting, and she took it, still as 
-_ in a dream. Its contents were as fol- 
Ows: 





**My Daruine,—I may not add the sweet 
word ‘ wife,’ the sweetest inall our grand lan. 
guage—for Colonel Dalziel writes me to say 
that he has discovered our marriage to be 
illegal! Bat my sister is better, and my 
mother has been making a harmless little plot 
to induces me to marry a lady who has 
spent all, or nearly all, her life abroad. She 
is beautifal, rich, and her lands adjoin ours; 
and the name of this young lady is Luiduilts 
Dene! Oh, my love! Howl long to take 
you to her and tell of our love! Every moment 
of absence from yon ia a moment lost, for 
without you Ido not live—I merely exist! 
Do not say ® word to Mdile.; we will make 
our confession to both our dear ones together, 
Ever your ‘* Luanor.” 


She stood like a marble statue, her dark eyes 
hungrily reading the written words; only the 
deep, uneven breathing speaking of life in that 
marvellously-beautifal form. Then she raised 
her head, looking up at him with an expres- 
aion of horror and misery in her eyes that 
haunted him for ever. 

‘Oh, Lianoe! Lilanoe! my love!" she 
cried. ‘You weretrue! It is he, the man 
whom I have made my husband, who was, 
and is, false! Lilanoe!" the sweet voice 
thrilled through the quiet room, where the 
afternoon sun was revelling, with piteous, 
despairing entreaty; “‘Lianoe, what shall I 
do? Ob, Heaven! Is there no release?” 

She put out herarms in a blind, helpless 
way, tottering forward, For a moment she 
stood before him with that awfal anguish in 
her dark eyes; then the tall figure swayed, 
and before Llanoe could prevent her fall, Lui- 
duilte lay a heap of gleaming white satin and 
glittering pearls at his feet. 

He stooped like a man in a dream, and 
raised the dark, glossy head, with its diadem 
of pearls. He rained passionate, despairing 
kisses on the cold, white brow, cold and white 
as her gems. Bat the sweet ljps were mate; 
the dark, wondrous eyes had closed for ever! 
Heaven had sent release, and the aching, 
troubled heart had found peace with its 
Maker. 

Llanoe never knew how long he knelt there 
with his dead-white love in his arms; but he 
became saddenly aware of a noise and confa- 
sion, and looking up, met the affcighted gaze 
of a hundred pair of eyes, foremost among 
which were those of Colonel Dalziel ; and as 
he saw the look of agonised longing and 
in those cold, grey eyes hia r vanished. 

The guilty wretch bad found his punishment. 
He rose from beside the still form of the 
Colonel's bride, and faced him. 4 

“There is your wife's dead form !"’ he said, 
his voice sounding odd, even to himself; ‘ but 
you know her love was mine! Rather than 
let such sacrilege be, God has taken her to 
Himeelf.”’ 

Then he turned away, leaving the horror- 
stricken bridegroom standing looking down, in 
unavailing remorse, upon that cold, beautifal 
thiog that, one short hour ago, had been so fall 
of warm life. 

Fair, proud, mistaken Luiduilte ! 


(THe END.] 





—<— 


SOVELETTE—concluded.] 


POOR LITTLE VAL. 
—o— 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


“Ir would not be kind to consent,” Val 
said, steadily, ‘‘becauze I shonld make you 
very unhappy. No man could be otherwise, 
knowing, as you would, that his wife’sheart was 
entirely devoted to another; and I—oh! I 
should feel I had sinned beyond pardon—for it 
would be a sin to marry you, loving him the 
whole while.” 

He knew then he could not shake her fixed 
rezo've, and, for a moment, knelt beside her 
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ja wordlees agony; but he was a brave man, | and she were to possess between them? It 

and presently he lifted his head witha gesture | should never be, and, inan access of fury, she 

of impatience at his own weakness and pain. | spoke Val’s name, coupled with an opprobrious 
“J accept my dismissal. I wasa fool to | word. 

speak ; now I have only one thing to ask of The frightened girl started to her feet, and 

you. Do not let the knowledge of my love | stood dazed and trembling, whilst the other 

spoil our friendship. Let me feel in all things | poured out a storm of angry invectives and 

Iam your friend, your adviser, your protector, | reproaches. 

Let me exert my powers to find you some ‘‘Madam! madam!’ she cried, at last. 

happier and more congenial home.” ‘** You do not know what you are saying! This 

e rose as he spoke, and stood looking down | is most cruel! most vile!” 

spon her, infinite love and pity in his eyes. Rebecca lifted her strong, white hand and 
“You are most good, most good | and I will | struck the girl fiercely across the cheek. With 

trust you in all things! Oh, Mr. Nathan, if | a low, wild cry Val turned and fled, never 

if you could find me some employment, how- | pausing until she reached the breakfast-room, 

ever menial, I would be glad.”’ where Nathan sat reading. She ran to him, 
“I will do my best; but you are fit only | and, falling in a huddled heap at his feet, 

for the lightest labour. You look as though a | prayed, wildly,— 

breath too strong would blow you away.” ‘‘Take me away! Oh! take me away from 
“Sometimes,” she said gently and dreamily, | this dreadful house!” 

“‘gometimes I think I shall trouble no one He lifted her gently, easily—she was s0 piti- 

very long.” fally light—and drew her down on his knee, 
Without a word he turned from her, his | then his eyes fell upon those scarlet marks 

heart torn with sudden fear. A mist was | staining the whiteness of her cheek, and a' 

before his eyes, and he seemed choking. | great anger seized him. 

Be'ore be could conquer his emotion she “ You r child! You poor child!” he: 

spoke again. murmured, caressing her beautifal hair. | 
“You are sorry for me, and you should be , “ How they have frightened you! Bat you are 

glad; glad to think all my loneliness, all my , safe now. Try to be calm, and tell me all 

shame and sorrow, are nearly over. Oh! it about it—what you would have me do?” 

has all been so cruel,” and then she laid her 

face on her arms and wept like a tired child, | dannii 

whilst he stood by unable to comfort her, not , 

daring to speak an éndearing word, or offer . CHAPTER VII 

one caress. But she grew quiet in a little | ‘ 

while, and moving slowly, wearily, towards He did not then pleai his own cause; he 

him, put out her hand. ; was too brave and generous to take advantage 
“Heaven bless you!” she said, softly. of her misery and fear. 

‘Heaven bless you for all your kindness! _ She was frail and timid. It was enough at 

Now I would like to go tomy room. I am_ this hour that he could be her shield and pro. 

very, very weary.” tector. 
He stooped and kissed her brow. He soothed her like a child; and, when she 
“ All happiness go with you,” he said, and had grown quiet, won from her the history of 

set her free. She toiled up to her own room, | Rebecoa’s outrage. When she had finished the 

feeling heavy -hearted and thoroughly ill. Her disgraceful story he said,— 

limbs ached, her eyes burned with unnatural “It is very slear, child, you cannot remain 

fire, and a small bright spot burned on either _ here.” 

cheek. Flinging herself on her bed she tried ‘I am glad you have arrived at that de- 

to sleep, but her head ached too badly, and cision,’’ sneered Rebecca from the doorway, 

she lay tossing to and fro through the long ‘‘aa I have come to inform you my house is no 

hours of the long, cold night. longer a shelter for Miss Dalton. I have too 
When morning came she was too ill to much respect for myself longer to harbour one 

godown. Mrs, Byford was wrath, declaring, who is a disgrace to her family.” 

in her coarse way, that the girl was only Val clang about Nathan Levi. 

“ , and but for Nathan Levi she ‘‘ Take me away!’ she reiterated, and he, 








| unlovely road, and Val had looked her last on 


the Grey House in the Hollow. 

She had not seen her grandfather ai the 
last, he having sent a message that he did not 
wish to be disturbed. 

Nathan Levi secured a compartment, and 
proceeded to make his companion as comfort- 
able as circumstances would permit. 

She was very quiet now, seeming cxhausted 
by her previous emotion ; and, as he preserved 
silence, she presently fel! asleep. 

He sat watching her with loving, hungering 
eyes, that great and ever-increasing fear tear- 
ing at his heart.strings. 

Oh! it was hard she should die—so young, 
so pure, 80 good! He prayed for her life then, 
as he never prayed ore, and strove with 
all me might to believe that she might yet be 
spared. 

At the first station where they halted she 
woke, and he left her to get wine, and to tele- 

raph the news of her coming to Mrs. East- 


ke. 

She drank the wine with a sort of pathetic 
submission to his will, and thanked him gently 
for his forethought ; but he was alarmed to 
find her so much weaker and wearier than 
when they started. 

**Once among your friends you will soon 
be well. We shall have you quite strong 
again,” he said, with a wistfalness in his deep 
voice that touched her, almost to tears. 

“Oh, yes; I shall soon be well,” she 
answered, in her desire to comfort him. 
* What a great trouble I am to you!” 

“Then you are the sweetest trouble ever a 
man had! Oh, child! oh, child! if it could 
have been otherwise! There, do not vex your- 
self about me fen must af to look your best, 
or all your kind friends will be alarmed, and 
you must make me known to the beantifal 
Guinevere. Ighall like her for your sake.” 

She listened with a smile about her pale lips 
—a smile so sad, and yet so sweet, that he 
scarce could bear to look ut her. 

The faint, momentary flash his words had 
called into her cheeks died out, leaving her 
wan and white. But she stretched out her 
hand to him, saying,— 

‘Dear and trae friend! they shall thank 
you for all yourservice. They are wiser than 
I, and will know best how to show their grati- 
tade. Oh, I would like to live until I had 
done some + thing for you—but—but,”’ 





would have remained waattended, uncared tting her sho reassaringly, answered 
for. He insisted a doctor should be called, his cousin,— 
and provided such luxuries as invalids need. “We are ready and willing to go with all 
A rosy: faced girl was brought out of the village possible speed. Please see that Miss Dalton’s 
to attend on Val, much to Mrs. Byford's dis. | trunks are/packed at once; and, with your per- 
gust, and she heartily longed for the termina- mission, Rebecoa, J will take charge of those 
tion of her cousin’s visit. Val’s malady was _ ornaments you have been pleased to appropri- 
called “low fever, consequent on mental ate to yourself. Do not make a scene,” and 
trouble and be rey to the elements”; but there was such a d rous gleam in the dark 
the dootor frankly informed Mr. Levi that his eyes that the ores woman went to obey 
patient had little or no strength to stand ; him, returning in a short while with Val's 
against her illness, and he was afraidit would , little store of jewellery. 
develop into consumption. It was pitifal to “T was in a passion,” she began, apologeti- 
see the man at that time. He haunted the | cally, but her cousin stopped her by an im- 
corridor, in which Val’s room was situated, arr yam 
and would steal noiselessly to her door a dozen eT to hear nothing you have to say. 
times a-day to listen if all were well with her. | Youcan say nothing 

Very, very slowly she crept back to some | your conduct. I must request the loan of 
semblance of health, and in a day or two , the chaise. Miss Dalton cannot walk to the 
would take her accustomed place downstairs. | station,” and when they were once more alone 
Nathan Levi was filled with a 4 and un- | he turned to Val with gentle courtesy and 
reasonable joy, which he was at no pains to | deference. ‘I am waiting your instructions, 
conceal; and, as Rebecca wholly forbade him | dear. Unfortanately, I know of no See 
to visit Val, he sent hera note by her maid, in | where you could be gomfortably settled, al- 
which he prayed her, for her own sake, to re- oe I will exert myself to find you a home. 
consider her decision, because, only as his wife | It is for the present I am so nonpluased.” 
could he effectually shield her, urging that she “*T will go to Boxer,” she answered. “‘ They 
Was not strong enough to gain her own liveli- | will give me welcome, and I should like to die 
hood, and that he asked so little in return for | among them,” and, when he looked at her, it 
his own devotion. seemed to him the hand of death was already 

And whilst she sat reading it and wondering | u her. But he spoke calmly and even 
over such unselfish love, pitying the writer fally of their journey ; and, on studying 
with all her heart, Rebecca Byford entered | his Bradshaw, found they could catch the last 
noiselesaly, and, standing behind Vul’s chair, | train to Boxer, which place they would reach 
mastered those written sentences. @ little before dusk. 

She was mad with anger. Who was this Carefally her wraps about her he led 

her out, and soon were bowling along the 





gitl that she should usurp the fortune Lydia ' 


that would extenuate | 


and she broke off suddenly. 

Do not distress yourself!” he entreated. 
“You are young, and may yet outlive this 
weakness,”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No, you must not deceive yourself; and I 
' shall not be sorry to go. The world has not 
| been @ paradise to me.” 
| For the remainder of the journey she was 
| silent, and he saw with concern that her face 
| grew more and more waxen in its pallor; 

* that life itself seemed at fault in her.” 
| At last they reached Boxer, and as he 
‘assisted her from the carriage a young lady, 
— as a poet's dream, hurried for- 
ward. 

** Valentine, little Val!” i 

And Nathan guessed this was Guinevere 
Grant. 

She cared little for those around as she took 
the small, white face between her hands, and 
kissed it fondly. 

‘Oh, you dear! you dear! what have they 
done to you ?”” 

And then, as if ashamed of the tears in her 
beautifal eyes, began to speak in a rapid 
fashion,— 

“I would let no one else meet you. I 
wanted to have you all to myself, so I begged 
the carriage, which is now waiting to conve 
us home, Come, Val!” and she looked a little 
disappointed by the girl's quiet manner. 

When‘ they were seated she addressed 
Nathan for the first time,— 

“She is looking dreadfully iil! Is she 
j always 80 quiet now? Oh, the poor child! 

How thin she has grown!”’ 


| 
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‘‘ She: has heen. very, very ill, Mies Grant, 
You must avoid all excitement for,her.” 

‘*T am afcaid:. you are. troubling, tog much 
about me,’ the. girl said, gently, ‘‘Ishall do. 
very well, now, dear Gainsvere;,and Lam too 
hsppy for mugh speech.” 3 

She lay back; amongst her. pijlowa, very 
white iy dent tina ~~ her breath ee 
gaspingly. . her. heart was. crying for 
“ Erie, Erio!”’ and. the madnerg of; the, joyof. 
seeing him onoe again,made, her sick and; 
faint. 

Mrs. Eastlake ran down. the. stepa to meet 
the travellers, and her faee, grew. pale. as: she 
saw. how frail Val had-gromn,, 

Nathan lifted her ous, and :the.elder lady, 
kissed her. warmly. 

But. the.dark syes.gaacd, beyand her, beyond J 
the beantiful figures of the sisters waiting her 
in the-hall, resting at, last,on, the dear. face, 
more,to,her, ob | so much mare, than all the., 
world;beside ; and she hardly; knag. in what 
wise she climbed the stepe. She only felt he. 
was near; shea only, knew gheloyed.din, 

Through.a mist, of teara.she-caw, his, out- 
strete d,and heard his kindly. voice; 
and,cobbing..ont, ‘ Eric, Eric! Jet. me; dig, 
amongst you!" fell forward. Andaashe fell, 
he cangbt her in his strang arms, and carrping 
her into a.reom, laid her upon a.coush, legving.. 
her to his mother’s:care. 


. * * * * 


The spring passedand sommer came with 
all ite golder’ glory, itqg- diving rays: of light , 
and warmth, its half-sad, half-sweet, and 
wholly-tender evenings ; and,with each pags- 
ing-‘day Val's little strength grew less. 

They-all ‘knew and recognised the truth. 
now. Théy-9!l know.that before the summer. 
mogths- were-dead she wonld ba gone -from_ 
their. midst. 

It seemed-cruel, almost, to wish to keep her 
back from -that other world, 

She-had .soffered so muck and-so long; she 
was 60 willing, nay, wishfal-toge: She could 
look new- with unclouded eyes upon Erio’s love 
and Gajinevere’s happivess. She even wished 
the marriage-should not be postponed for her , 
sake’; and then Guinevere had knelt; -w 4 
beside. hew; praying she would’ not~ think of 
such thinge now ; accusing herself bitterly of 
wreoking -her-friend’s Jife, and-refasing for 
very long-to be comforted: 

They brought her summer's choicest gifts of 
flowers and fruit. 

One and.all vied with each other to-minister 
to -her wants. 

She did not keep her room; and it was» a 
sad pleasure to Eric and Nathan Levi to carry 
her up and down staixa, 

Mrs. Hastlake and her.gom had insisted the 
Jew should stay with them.“ until<alb was 
over; ’’ and he was scoma walued friend of the 
family, the. object of much affectionate solici- 
tude and compassion 

R= psacefally the. young: life was 


edoing, 
She suffered, no pain, now,.and there were. 


daya when, she waa, .snfliciens!y. well. to bea 
— into the besutifal, old-fashioned gar, 
ens. 

Bat, with passing time, they grew less and 
aa ag: until one day in early August; 
w. the , reapers are making merry in . the 
fields, they fonpd, Val tog ill.to..rise; and then 
they knew the end was very near, 

Taatday sheasked Nathan.to draw up a 
will for her. She had so little to leave, but j 
that little had been precigna to her, and would 
be valued for her sake, 

_ Her pearls she gave to Guinevere; “it wae! 
right 4is,wite should wear them,” 
here were trifles for. Mande,and Gertrude; 
& set of emeralds for..Mrs. Esstlake, andtwe | 
verses ef poamas for.Erig. 

“And . nothing for me?’ pleaded poor 

Nathans “no memorial .ofyon, my dar- 


ae surned, her. wistfal, pitifal, eyes upon 


‘You cannot be exqonten end legates. too;!’ 


-**T could not bear another woman should'wear 





‘ but no one spoke, no-one cried out. It-was 


smiling faintly...‘ But yon-ehall ohoose some-| 
thizg,fon ad 

He difted:a tress.of her beantifnk hair and 
pressed his lips reverently to it; then said; 
“* Give me this Valp only this.’ 

She bade-him bring scissors and sever it 
from her.head; thea adding— 

‘I owe you ceo much, I bave given you so 
little. Let me make youwhatoffering.. can. 
This. wagmy mother’s, my poor, i infal, 
sorrowful mother’s, and ihad: been dear: to 
me-—takeit.’ Ske gaveaemaadl, well worn Bible 
into, his,handss ‘ When yon) look; at. it, 
think pitifully of her, andy painlessly of hem 


é 
“Oh Heavens oh: Heavent’' he: .gtoanedy 
‘it -\ eames you here, my darling,,.my 
angel.” 

‘* Wishes .are.so vais," she~ saids gently, 
‘‘and I am glad to go—yes; gladmom, alshough 
it was.haxd at first.: Ob dear friend} oh trae 
friend | Heayen bless:you.now and-always,"' 

“ Val, he..whispered, brokenly, ‘‘kiss.me 
but, once. Let: me. have» some. co 
thought when you are gone," and-his: bumble, 
agonised face wag falliof passionate, entreaty. 
ShenJifted. herself among her. pillows, and 
tenderly: laid her mouth, to his: mouth in.a 
light caress ; then, flashing hofly, drewaway: 
from him, but.the man’s. heavy heart was 
comforted. , ‘ ; 

Late at night Eric sat alone with her, and 
she talked of old: dead days, of old dead joys 
and pleasures in a quiet, peacefal fashion, and 
when: he.rose to. go she, clung to his hand a 


moment. 

** Eric, do not let them-take this from-me 
when.l am-dend,’ and-ske pointed to-the ring 
he had given. henas sign and seal of theirlove, 


ie I could not bear.to part with it, even-in 
at ” 

“It shall go with-you to-the grave,” he 
answered unsteadily,.'* Ob, Val, oh+ «little 
Val, if we could but ha ‘you- with ts ; 
Why did you ever leave us? Perhaps had you 
stayed. this awful: thing would have been 
ayerted, Poorchild 4: dear-heart!- forgive me, 
that ever I cass-a shadow over-your life.” 

‘‘ Hush ! Heaven gave you tome a little 
while; to bea joy ands blessing to.me ; and 
even when all was ended, my-bligs, -my he 
(but never my: love). I wae the: better for 
once having been your chosen wife, for having 
been thought worthy to -fill:so-hlgh a place, 
Now, dear one, go. I am weary, andit is grow- 
— late. * * + 7 


Just ag the fiest. grey. streak of: the summer 
dawn lit up the darkness of-the sky there 
roses cry. of alarm in the~house; then the 
hurrying of steps-throngh the long eorridors,; 
as figares grey and ghostly in the uncertain 
light hastenedto. Valentine's room, Alas! 
alas! it needed very- littleexperience to -tell 
the watchers how near was the end) Ina 
moment. Eric had lifted the feeble. form-and 
drawn the dark head nporrhis breast. The dew 
of death was on the placid forehead, but the 
eyes —those loving, lovely eyes—shone-still 
with the lustre: of «a Jeathless love, and as 
they met. his. they faintly amiled.. He bowed 
over herand kisced.the cold lips, whilst-a sob 
he.could notrepresas broke from him,— 

‘* Val! dear Val lssay-one-word to-ae before 
you go—one. word of pardon to me.” 

Oh! the light ia her yest. the sweetness 
of. her smile l 

‘ My dear one—my-degtone }’ she eaid again 
and again,.and shen peentating te fot his 
hand, with: one. lass ¢ffort. laid’ it upon 
Guinevere’s a3 if in blessing, and. stroye to 
speak, butcould not. So they watched:-her 
whilst the. dawa- broadened and - brightened, 
whilst the flowers opeged-to the risicg sun, 
andthe birds began to waken-and civg amongst 
the.leaty boughs.. And soon there came-that 
last. great. awfal ‘change. which none could 
mistake, Maude cowered down -beside her 
sister, and the mep-drew-deep gasping breaths, 





ver very, soon—all—all over. Thesweet ron! 
ad flown, andy the tired body lay cold and 
restless, beyond: all’ pain, all shame and 
weariness.now, 
. — a * * 

When Mande, stole into: the darkened room, 
with ber last. offering of roses, she raw a 
man’s figuze. knecling- beside her.coffin, heard 
a@ man’s voice lifted-in bitter grief ; and quietly 


sinfal,’| retreating closed:the door, Her own eyes were 


wet, her.own-heart heavy, forshe:had not been 
always kind to the dead girl. Bat now she kept 
them all away from. that shadowed. room, 
feeling Nathan Levi's grief: was sacred, that 
no- words could assuage or comfort it; and so 
they, 

‘Let rest the strong man weeping there." 


[THE,END,] 








_ FACETIA. 


Orv Lavy: “ My dear, do yon-really think 
you are fit to become a minister's wife?" En. 
gaged niece: ‘Yes, indeed, I don’t mind 
being talked about at all’’: 

Pg sijn' ' ya at Sept. Filly pum: 

itt is going to make a snecess of her type- 
wing viene é Phat’ wonder, They 
say her employer nome every 
very, thoughttyl ser ataset oaleaea fy 

Lapra, (to her,, best, ; ‘There. now, 
Henry. dear, don’t saw,,.on. : violin any 
more; it sets my teeth on edge.’ Bub (from 
behind the door); ‘' She meang on the edge of 
the washatand; I saw ’em there lash night.” 

Cusroupr.(in orestanzant>y ‘Teok here, 
waiter, I can’t drink this coffee; it's as, weak 
as dishwater andjas,.cold.ag smilk.’?; Waiter 
(reassuringly): ‘‘ Yes, sire, It ig,.a little 
vanes bat jest see.whate big oup you've 
goth” 


rT Where 2.” 
Smythe,..and. offered: her-my hand,’ bat-she 
slighted it.” 

“ How do you like me jn my, new ball dress, 
Jobn ?’) asked the-young wife. ‘*O you look 
beautiful,” replied the. young husband; ‘‘ but 
you-are in asking how you leok in it.” 
“Why?” * use you are head-and shonl- 
ders out of it.” 

Brown (producing his sorsp book, and point- 
ing with pride. to one of his early effasions) : 
se re, read that! I wrote that, whey [ was 
only twelve years od?” Fogg (after reading) : 
** Can it be possible, Brown, that you ,were 80 
old g3 twelve when-you wrote this ?”’ 

T can tell you,my deat,’ said a wife of 

ear’s standing to,one . just newly, marziad, 
‘it's one thing, to. manage a.sweethears, and 
another to manage @ hnshand,” ‘‘Oh, J sban't 
haye any. tronble about: thas,” said the happy 
bride, ‘‘ Ma takes thatail off my, hands. She's 
had, pisctiog,” : 

“ Waat a neoming trifls may saya ® man’s 
life, Bromley.};I read here,that.s half crowa 
in a man’s waigtcont pocket turned, the, bullet 
aside!” ‘ Sughés trifle would.nener save Dy 
life, Darginger.’ ‘‘ Way wouldn't it? "! ‘ Be- 
caqgse you might ‘onet@ me with, ballets, 

yon'd never strike, belf:crawa.” 

A citizen who deserves. welbof bis. country 
had a large family,  to,. whieh: additions 
were constantly making, One day one of 
higi. little, boys was. thus interrogated ° 
“ Johnny, how many-brothersand sisters have 
you got?” “‘ i don’s know,’ anawared the boy ; 
‘“‘T hain’t been home since morning.” 

“Wet, William,” Mr, Herdpead to 
his new confidential clerk, at re are in a first- 
class position now, ata good salary. I shall 
ex you to be and diligent—in fact, 
fo make all my meni your owas a pr oi 

necessary, however, for y make lov 
to-the-type-writer. var attend toh myself.” 
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SOOIETY. 


Tar Duchess of Cambridge, upon the Duke 
of Oambridge’s birthday, entertained His 
Royal Highness and other members of the 
family ‘at dinner at her residence in the 
Arobassadors’ Court, St. James’s Palace, In 
addition,to His Royal Highness, there were 
present: the Princess) Mary Adelaide, and 
Princess’ Victoria and Prince Francis of Teck, 
General. Sir G. B. Harman, Colonel Fitz- 
George. Lady Geraldine Somerset, the Hon. 
Mrs. Percy Mitford, General H. Falke- 
Greville, and: Signor Tosti; The venerable 
Dachess of Cambridge: was rather better 
upon this. occasion than she had been for 
some days past. 

Covnr and Countess: Waldersee gave a 
dinner in.,Berlin in honour of the German 
Emperor and Empression the 20th alt, at 
which numerous ministers.and generals were 
present, among whom. were Count Herbert 
Bismarok.and Count Molke. General Bron- 
sart vom Scheliendorf, the War: Minister; wae: 
prevented from attending by indisposition. 

Lavy Wits gave a large afternoon at home 
at Government House,. Portsmouth, recently. 
Amongst the guests were Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell, G:‘C.B., V.C., and Lady Com- 
merell, Admiral Sir Lewia Jones, G.C.B., 
Admiral Sir-Henry and Miss Chads, General 
and the Misses:Chads, &o. The day being 
bright and sunny, some of the guests ad- 
journed. to .the. garden to play. rounders. 
Several tentswere erected: on the lawn, and 
the band of the Royal Marine Artillery played 
a pretty selection of music. Refreshments 
were served in. the dining-room, where the 
tables were prettily’ decorated with daffodils 
and ivy leaves. 

Ts majority of the eldest son of Mr, 
J- P. F. Gundry, of The Hyde, Bridport, took 
place on the 20th ult., with great festivities 
for the tenantry and parishioners on the 
—— at Walditch.and kad aig of the 

arge property, ending with a grand display of 
fireworks. A beautiful table, suagieteaianied 
at Bridport, with inscription, was presented 
so Mr, Joseph Gundry on the happy occasion. 

Tx connection with the Richmond Spring 
Flower.Show, some successful tableaux. vivants 
were given at the Castle Assembly Rooms. 
The entertainment was organised by Mr, W. 
P. Warren, who painted the scenes which 
formed the background t0,eaoch tableau, The 
principal scenes were “Tne Prisoner of 
Chillon,’’ ‘‘ Dresden .China,’”’ “ The: Silver 
Rhine,” and “ Within the Shadow of the 
Churoh,.”” Miss Mina Vincent, Mrs. Boulter, 
Miss Mary Wadd, Mr, Churchward, Mr, Elm. 
lie, and Mr,: Martin were among the. perfor- 
mers, Between the scenes songs were sung by 
Mme, Evelyn Green and Mr. Combe Williams, 
whilst Herr Mistowski gave some -perfor- 
mances on the violin. At the close Mr. 
Warren was called before the curtain to 
receive the thanks of the audience. 

Tue death’of the Duke of Buckingham was 
terribly unexpeoted, as he had only been ill 
for a day or two.. I¢ was annonneed that 
Lord’ Beauchamp “would take: his place as 
Chairman of Committees for a few days. He 
was, comparatively speaking, @ young,man, 
and looked strong and vigorous. Though 
married twice, he had no sons, but “three 
daughters by his first-wife, a daughter of Sir 
Robert Bateson Hervey, the eldest. of which 
now becomes Barewess Kinloss in her own 
right. The Dakedom of. Backingham be- 
comes extinct, bat. the: Earldom of Temple, 
which is one of the oldest titles, goes to the 
Dake’s nephew, Mr. Gore Langton, the son 
of his eldest sister, Lady Anna Gore Langton, 
and Mr. Langton married Miss Montgomery, 
the eldest sister of the present Dachess of 
Backingham. The late Dake was a most 
estimable, worthy man, and his behaviour at 
the time of his father’s death, when he suc- 
ceeded to a rained inheritance, was beyond all 


STATISTIOS. 


Taz new American navy, when completed, 
will consist of twenty-two vessels, ranging 
from the armoured cruiser Marine, carrying 
four hundred and forty-four men, down to a 
firet-class torpedo boat carrying four officers 
and eighteen men. There will be five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-six men on board 
the twenty-two vessels, five hundred officers, 
and five thousand two hundred and eighty-six 
sailors and marines, 

Dr. Franers Warner, in the British Medical 
Journal, advocates a scientific examination of 
all. sshool children -with reference to bodily 
deformities, condition of eyesight, and nervous 
excitability. In one of the industrial schools 
in Liverpool, of two hundréd and eighty-oue 
children, fourteen per cent. showed defect. in 
the development of the nervous system; in 
the school for trnants, of one hundred and six 
wy forty per cent. showed the same 

¢iect, 





GEMS. 

As if we did not suffer enough from the 
storma which beat about without, must we 
conspire also to harass one another ? 

Love never reasons, but profasely gives; 
gives, like a thoughtless. prodigal, its all, and 
trembles then lest it-has.done too little. 

Norui¥a can. be reckoned good or bad to us 
in this life any farther than it prepares or 
indisposes us for the enjoyment of another. 

Apversity exasperates fools, deject cowards, 
draws: ont the faculties of the wise and in- 
dustrious, puts the modest to the necessity of 
trying their skill, awes the opulent, and makes 
the idle industrious, 

Axstatnine from criticism by no means im- 
plies a tame and weak submission to evil as 
such. Let all proper warfare-be waged against 
vice and crime and wrong of every kind; but 
for those whom we imagine to be identified 
with thece evilalet.ns only have charity and 
sympathy, and the-desire to help, if ible. 
Their guilt in their pecoliar cironmstances 
may be far less than onr own. Bat for their 
improvement and happiness we maybe largely 
responsible. If we esearch for the good that 
is in them, if we sherish and develop it by 
loving and respecting it in them, and thus 
winning their esteem and sympathy, we may 
possibly dizentangle them from the evil. 


nw 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


Ovxsrzr Ome.et.—Chop twelve large oysters 
fine, beat six eggs well, add a spoonful of flour 
rnbbed smooth in nmril&,.salt, pepper, and a bit 
cf butter, Fry in.one omelet, and serve hot. 

Oyster Toast.—Select fifteen: plamp oysters; 
chop them fine, and add salt, pepper; anda 
suspicion of nutmeg. Beat up the yolks of two 
eggs with a gillofcream; whisk this into. the 
simmering oystere, When set, pour the whole 
over slices of buttered toast. 

Broriep Liver. —Cat liver in thim slices, 
scald and wipe dry, graace bara or wires of 
gridiron, and broil oyer.coals.until tender, but 
not too hard ;, place on a bot platter, season 
with butter, salé and pepper, and serve very 
hot, Currant jelly is a fine accompaniment 
to broiled liver. 

Oysrzn CroguettEs. — Boil one. pint of 
oysters three minutes in their own juice, and 
drain dry. Cut them in five or six pieces 
each. Make a very thick cream sance of one 
cup of hot cream, or half: miik and half cream, 
one tablespoonfal of butter, one heaping table- 
spoonfal of corn flour dissolved in a little 
cold water, and added to the. boiling milk, one 
ealtspoonfal of salt, and half a one of white 
pepper, half a teaspooni‘ul of celery salt, and a 
few grains.of;red pepper.. Mix, add.oysters, 


MISOELLANEOUS. 


Ont of the greatest causes of tronble in this 
world is the habit people have of talking faster 
than they think. 

Arrer all, though you may look to your 
understanding for amusement, it is to the 
affections that you must trust for happiness. 
These imply a spirit of self-sacrifice; and 
often our virtues, like our children, are-en- 
deared to us by what we suffer for them. 
Lirrnz Forms or Eriquerrz.—Girls should 
be taught certain little rules of etiquette whieh 
they cannot afford-toignore. A lady once told 
the writer that she was much chagrined: at 
having been guilty of not making “ party 
calis,”’ in a city whers she had epent part of 
@ winter and had beea invited to several houseg. 


been much in society in large towns; and 
actually did not know what was expected of 
her until it was too late. No doubt she wae 
considered a, very rade, unoultivated person by 
the ladies whom she had unknowingly slighted, 
A good many instances have come to. my 
knowledge since then; of young. girls who 
have been hononared by invitations to a choice 
garden or indoor party, and never afterwards 
took the trouble to call. I have known even 
& more discreditable thing—itis incredible, but 
trne, that young peopie have actually left. 
such a partv without taking leave of their host 
and hostess ! 

Amustne Toasts —A witty toast is sure. of 
evoking applause and promoting jollity, and 
good after-dinner speakers are among the 
mosi,popular of men,, That these flashes of 
wit are-not always unpremeditated is a fact 
that does nos make them. less acceptable, A 
rather cynical toast: ran. thus: ‘' Woman 
she requires no eulogy : she speaks for herself.”’ 
A gallant young man, under the same festat 
circumstances, referred toone member of the 
sex he éulogized as‘' a delectable dear, so sweet 
that honey would blush in her presence, and 
treacle: stand appalled.’”’ At the marriage 
supper.of & deaf and dumb couple, one guest, 
in the speech of the evening, wished them 
‘‘anspeakable bliss.’ A writer of comedies 
was given & banquet in honour of his latest 
work, af which the jovial guest gavethe toast : 
‘* The author's very good health! Muy he live 
to beag old as bis jokes.”’ At another gather- 
ing were toasted, ‘The bench and the bar: 
If it were not for the bar, there would be 
very. little use for the bench,” As pithy was 
the following toast, proposed at a shoemaker's 
dinner: ‘*‘ May we have all the women in the 
country to shoe, andall the men to boot.” 

Dovsre Dinners 1x Russta.~-The Rassian 
eats On an average, once every two tours, The 
climate. and, custom require such frejuent 
meals, the digestion of which is aided by fre- 
quent draughts of vodéi and.tea. Vodki is the 
Russian whisky»made-from potatoes and rye, 
It is fiery and colourless, and is generally 
flayonred, with, some extract like vanilla. or 
orange. It is drunk, from emall oupa.. that 
hold psrhepahalfa gill, Vodci and teaare 
the inseparable accompaniments of friendly 
ag. well. .as of; buainess interconrse in the 
country. of the. Czar. Drankenm: men. are 
rare. Russia and Sweden- are the only 
countries in whieh the donble dinner ia) the 
tale, When.you go to the house of a Russian, 
be he @ friend, or. stranger,.you are at once 
invited to a side-table; where salted meats, 
pickfed esls; salted’ cucumbers, and many 
other spicy and appstizing viands are urged 
upon you with an im;ressiveness, that. knows 
no. refusal, This repast is washed down 
with frequent cups of vodki. That over, and 
when. the visitor feels. as if ho had, eaten 
enough for twenty-four hours, the host saya 
‘‘and now to dinner.” At the dinner-table 
the. mepl.is; served in. courses, with wines 
grown ©in the Crimea and in. Bassarahia, 
where excellant clarete and. Bargandies are 
made.and sold, fcr from a shilling to half-a- 





and: when cook form ‘into rolls;. egg crumb, 





praite: 


and fry 29 other croquettes. 


crown. the hottle.. 


She was refined and cultivated, but bad never . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. 8S. B. —The Great Western, we understand, has all 
three combined. 

©. 8. W.—The tooth can probably be saved by a 
dentist. Consult one without delay. 


W. G. P.—Tied with a golden brown; tied with 
white dark brown. Both pretty shades. 

Tae Baron.—Soak the tender feet well in hot water, 
and apply glacial acetic acid to the soft corns. 

Brown-Evep Ne.ure.—1. Wash it frequently. 2 Do 
not meet him for the presentalone. 8 Address the lady 
first. 4 It depends on what causes it. Try vinegar 
and sugar. 5. No. 6. Yes, certainly. 

One ty Trovsie.—You cannot sell goods on which 
‘you have raised money by bill of sale withouf the con- 
sent of the holder. Whoever bought them under such 
circumstances would have to give them up. 


Lisa.—To thicken your hair take an ounce of Palma 
oil, —-> of lavender to scent it. Let it be well 
brushed into the hair twice a day for two or three 
months. to take short steps when you walk, and 
be careful not to swing your body. 


ask A Tenerie rer seein elit 
ar an . 

exercise. In the arian? 0 not at po oe oom for 

nature to throw off little impurities through the skin in 

the shape of pimples, for which local applications are 


Natsan 0.—The will is valid, and must be proved by 
the executors, The insurance agent has no right to 
take it away. It is, of course, impossible to advise pro- 
perly without seeing a copy of the will, and it would be 

tter and cheaper for you to employ a respectable 
solicitor. 

W. E G.—Persons in good physical condition and 
entirely free from any nervous disorder, can ordinarily 
use tea or coffee without harmful effects. Both bever- 
ages are, of course, mild stimulants, and as there are 
some persons with systems of such a nature as to render 
the use of any stimulant unadvisable, the use of either 


tea or coffee by such is harmful. Many scientists claim 
that milk should not be mixed with coffee, asserting 
that the mixture interferes with digestion. 


W. F. B.—Conclave has several meanings: First, 
the room in which 
m 


ofa tw 
b ~ cardinal. Third private ting 
» & mee 7a 
pf Also applied to a literary club; as, “The 
verdicts pronounced by this conclave (Johnson's Club) 
known Lendon.” 


on new books was speedily over all 
A. T. V.—Diet for a time on plain, well-cooked food, 


aiso a prominent 

After slaying the di 

dom of Una’s father, he m 

upon other adventures assigned him by the 
L. F. H.—To make charlotte 

four and stir them into one 

Boil custard and set = 

-oup of warm water over a half- 

it in the stove, but let it not 
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E. A. A.—1. Executors do not always give bonds. It 
the will is silent on the subject, the executor is not 


obliged to give bonds, unless it is shown by some one 
irresponsible 


interested in the will that he is an 


person, 


of spirits of wine. Dipa soft 


and rub over the furniture, and then wipe tho: 
with a clean soft cloth. Always shake 


before using it. 


R. C. D.—To — New Year's - 
one quarter pounds of sugar, one poun 
half pint of cold water, three 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
f way seeds sprinkled 


fuls of cara’ 
the butter 
sugar in the water, mix well 


in square cakes, and bake quickly. 
M. H. V.—1. A: to the superstition associa 
cca eal hastlig in cng cok ct tomar. 

y an of eve of! 
the am be oho 
is born in that month should wear the 


with it, the fier: 
t, 'y garnet 
ment. To February be’ 


preservative against violent 
which fate will tempt him. 
the gem of December, 

The stone of misfortune, but 
It belongs to October. 


the mixture 


oP stone as S 
light blue uois is 
— in tive. 2. 
of hope, is the opal. 





NOTHING TO DO, 


There are women and men in the world, not a few, 
Who live upon day-dreams, with nothing to do ; 
They visit, they Ip, advise you, in five ; 

But business work are quite out of their line. 


There's in nature so idle as they, 


I would not accuse them of squandering a sou, 
But of the value of Time they make no ado ; 
Good-natured and easy, its hours they slip through, 
As if in this world there were nothing to 


lack not some virtues, but study the art 
of life’s game without & part ; 
They do not have wealth : and I that I knew 
How they glide on so smoothly with nothing to do. 


Baie ten ee ae 

They are not , and they feel no 
Some vocation or other they surely could 
Except that strict labour is not to their min: 


it, for action is 


J. B. 
C. B. M.—1. A square Rhinestone buckle is considered 
taste on black satin a. 2. Most 
in Empire style, but modified 
are 
—— Ss 8. It is now the style to 
ornamental bags to the theatre, to the opera- 
fan, handkerchief, powder-box, little mirror, and, 
fact, all the hernalia of a fashionable woman. 


4. An 
or Rhinestone bu' or star, sét on a spiral 
that it quivers with every motion of the head or 
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A. M. P.—An ounce of the tincture of benzoin added 


to half a pint of distilled water makes an excellent 
wash for keeping the skin soft and free from chapptng, 
Apply it night and morning, and after every ablution, 

G. V. G@.—Do not marry any man for whom feel 
an aversion either in his company or out of it. You 
will know well enough when you truly love; and for 
your own sake it will be well if you do not give y 
heart away for several years to come. 
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[‘“f AM AT YOUB MERCY, BUT I NEVEB WILL BE YOUR WIFE EXCEPT IN NAME!" ] 


A FEARFUL SECRET. 


—o— 


CHAPTER YI. 


JASETA Leteu, Mcs, Carlyle’s humble com- 
panion—albeit no hamiliations had ever fallen 
to her lot at Hillington Piace—stood a little 
in the background as the other ladies crowded 
round Lord Drew and spoke their eager wel- 
come. For a moment she felt strangely out in 
the cold. Mrs. Carlyle she knew was a distant 
relation of the new.comer—indeed, for years 
had been to him a kind of second m>ther. 
Janeta could understand how her kind friend's 
warm-hearted natare would cling to the one 
among her kindred who could not be suspected 
of mercenary designs. 

Lord Drew had an ample fortune of his 
own. Besides, he wasno kin to the late Geoffrey 
Carlyle, therefore he stood beyond the pale. 
Never by any chance would he become a 
Mentidate, so it was natural enough that 

*&. Carlyle should delight in him; bat that 





Mrs. Biden and her seven plain daughters 
should claim aright in the eccentric young 
nobleman seemed to Janeta absurd. 

She stood apart, her beautiful eyes fixed on 
the fire, as though she read a story written in 
the flames, and she thought the waile that her 
seven contemporarits need not have shown 
Lord Drew so very plainly that any one of 
them would have been happy to console him 
for Lady Olaudine's treachery. Mrs. Carlyle's 
voice recalled her to herself. 

“Nettie” said the widow gently, ‘'come 
here. I want to introduce you to Lord Drew. 
Jack, this is my dear little friend and name- 
sake, Janeta Leigh. 

Lord Drew's hand was ready, What 
@ trae hearty grasp he had! Bat his 
keen eyes seemed reading her through and 
through. Janeta felt berself flash crimson. 
She remembered how intimate her husband 
had been with his cousin, Could he have told 
him of his brief romance and the cruel decep- 
tion he had practised? Could it be that Lord 
Drew had heard her miserable story and 
knew her secret? His first words dispelled 
her fears. 





“I told you, Miss Leigh, we should mest 
again?” 

Mra. Carlyle started. 

‘* Nettie! you never told me you knew Lord 
Drew?” 

The jseven Misses Biden looked so much 
annoyed that Janeta recovered her com- 
posure from sheer amusement at their per- 
turbed faces. 

‘I never knew I did,” she returned, frankly. 
“I meta stranger in a train last September, 
and we exchanged our views on some of the 
problems of life; but I had no idea he was 
Lord Drew! I fancied, from his conversation, 
he was 4 strolling artist!” 

‘‘Miss Leigh f’’ in seven different tones of 
horror from seven young ladies, but Lord 
Drew was laughing heartily, and Mrs. Carlyle 
al 


80. 

‘I’m glad I look professional!” said the 
peer, cheerfally. ‘'It would be an uncomfort- 
able idea to know I went about trying to im- 
press people with the accident of my having a 
handle to my name. You are quite right, 
Miss Leigh! I am an artist—at least, itis the 
ambition of my life to deserve the name; and 
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as to Strolling, I have done a great deal of 
that the last two years.” 

‘“‘ Par, far too mach,” said Mrs.Biden, 
glibly. ‘I do hope now you are going to settle 
down at home!” 1 

“Tam going to settle at Hillington Place 
for Christmas,” he returned, coolly. ‘ That 
ig; if my dear old aunt will admit such a 
roving individual.” 

The idea of Lord Drew's retiring to dress 
was promptly set aside. The party gathered 
anew around the table, and dinner was re- 
sumed. It certainly ended far more cheerfally 
than it had begun. 

Lord Drew did not speak much—indeed, it 
strnok Janeta he was unusually silexit; but the 
very fact of his presence adced @ zest to the 
repast, avd Janeta felt wickedly’ positivé.in 
her own mind that Mrs. Biden was castin 
up the virtues of her various danghters, and 
wondering which catalogue would prove ‘most 
attractive to Lord Drew. > 

Laura sat next him—a@nd Laura was, to 
Nettie’s mind, the nicést of the family. He 
was kind and attentive to her, bat to the oom- 
panion’s eye there wag nothing, in Teast 
loverlike in his demeandéur, | Sen 
pulse made Janeta watdh them fa: 

Laara hada flash of anima 
almost pretty, yet sh “was s ! 
wearing the willow fort or 
The explanation was sdom gon 
when a bevy of Voices @§4hs' 
table seemed likely to sorgen 
Laura asked in a low voice, t 
enough to reach Nettie, who satoppes 

“Lord Drew, how is-yo aes > | Z : 

The girl “had a Sine” 
cousin's . -Fing, li 
anxiety for the answer. — 

“ He's very well, Laura. f1 
him to come here ‘for Chr 
seemed to think he would be 
Yon see he has offended my ] 

“ He never did anythin 
Lanra; still in that suppressed- 
two pink spots. bufning in 
think Aunt Janeta ought; to 
what shé bas.againsf him. It is nos fai 
make a mystery of it in this way)” = 

is Syhole 


Lord Drew's face grew grave 
manner changed. ““ = 

‘* Believe me, Laura, your aunt hag good 
reasons. I.-should. have liked to see John 
here jast fof Ghristmas ; but I think’ Mra.’ 
Carlyle qhiteright to refuse him the old _inti- 
macy. Iam very fond of him, I can’t help 


it somehow, but even Z heis not trast- 
worthy.” Se ee 
‘‘Then you have turned st no 


ae 


you are rich. I think riches make ‘people | 


detestable!” 

“I daresay they do. BatI don't think I've 
‘turned against’ John Drew, Laura! He has 
free quarters wherever I happen to be, and he 
knows whenever he isihard up my purse ia 
open tohim. I wouldecettlean income on him 
directly if it were any use!” 


Lanra evidently thought the income would 
send her lover back to her. 

“ Then why don't you? It would be the 
making of him!” 

“« I happen to differ from you!” said Lord 
Drew, dryly, *‘ Any settled income. would rain 
John. He would spend a quarter’s cheque in 
a week, and if one tried to prevent that by 
arranging for it to be paid in inetalments, he 
would mortgage half a year’s allowance for a 
lump sum,” 

‘** You are hard on him?" 

“J don’t think so. Youcan’t guess the pang 
ifis.to me not to be able to believe’ in him. 
We were like brothers once. I shall never love 
another man as I have loved John, and yet—” 
his voice had a thrill of sadness which 
touched Janeta keenly—“'I can't trust him. I 
believe I would give balf my fortune to get 
back my faith in him, but I can’tdo it. There 
are two things, Laura, gold cannot mend, a 
shattered trust and a broken heart.’’ 


Mrs. Oarlyle made the signal for the ladies | 


to retire. “Ag phe passed Lord Drew, she said 
with a smile,— : 
&“¥ou know your way to the drawing: 
room ?” 

He did; and joined them in a very few 
minutes. 

Janeta sat behind a tray of'silver and china, 
dispensing coffee, Lord Drew-strolled-up to 
her, and sat down. : iacciel 

“T little thought I should find you here, 
Miss Leigh! How do you like Yorkshire ?” 

“ Every one asks me that!” 

-* Then E-will alter my question, How do 
youlike life at Hillington-Place? Are you 
happy here ?” 

Nettie slightly altered the question again 
before she answered ik. re 

‘I like Hilllington Place very much. Mra. 
or is so tome; it seems like a new. 
life!” : 

“Poor child Lord Drew, half 
to himself, “ hot dness 
had been.rare.’’ Then, in a different. ; 
‘ And bas Hillington Place ou 01 
ambitious: wishea?” = ~ , 


” muttered 
pak ag 


we . 
eo . 
Oman!’ » 
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fi cured you,¥ 
¢ at that mox 
“iad left her, It 
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were feasted and mate much of.. Then they 
left, as anxious as ever. “The Pideah stayed 

ithe utmost limits to which: their inv: 

on could be stretched, and till they had 
made themselves detested by all ‘theother 
candidates. Then at last February came, and 
found Mrs. Carlyle and Janeta with but one 
guest, Lord Drew. 

He often talked of going home. Indeed, 
Alandyke had been prepared to receive him ; 
but it was a lonely rlace for a single man, 
and he had almost a son's affection’ for Mrs, 
Carlyle, so he lingered on at Hillington, much 
to that lady's delight ; for she was too true a 
woman not to take a pleasure in match: 
making, and she had conceived the bold design 
of making her favourite Jack happy by marry- 
ing him to bright-eyed Nettie Leigh. 

She never said a word of her wishes. She 
knew silence was her best chance of success. 
Lord Drew’s early disappointment would 
make him chary of having a wife selected for 
him, and Janeta—well, with all her love for 
the girl, Mrs. Carlyle often confessed t6 her- 
self she could not quite understand her old: 
friend’s child. : : 

So the wily widow said never ‘a word ‘of 
her own bopes. She sent Lord Drew and 
Nettie on errands together, as composedly ‘as 
though they had” been brother and© sister, 
She gave them every chance and pia , 





for falling in ‘love, and then she wai 
patiently for the result, é' 


és = + . — 

Bbe made no.Soncealment got her pro. 
tégées history. Indeed, Janeta Reraelf was op 
most-points open-ts the day. Lord Drew 
knew all about .her hard life at Normanton, 
‘and the scanty affection meted out to her by 
her aunt. He heard of the shabby dresses 
and the schoolgirls, and even of her coming to 
Brixton;-and~ her first visit to“Mrs. Carlyle. 
It seemed to him the girl's history was before 
him as an open book, He néver noticed that 
of the month spent at Dorbury she made no 
mention, unless comprlled, and then gave 
short uncommunicative answere. 

‘“Phis is very beautiful!” said Jack, one 
day, when he and Nettie had been driving 
Mrs. Carlyle to a distant.cottage, and were 
extending their drive during her charitable 
visit, #1 have knocked about a great deal 
the last two years, but I never saw anything 
fine the‘Yorkshire hills!" 

*\Tgn’é that only another way of saying, 
ee tag no place like home?'” asked Miss 

eigh. ina a 
o Perhaps! I owned am inordinately fond 


%» lof. Yorkshire. .You-are a southerner, Miso 
4 Leigh. Which is: 


fonr native county?” 
"Twas borin yondon ; but I lived longest 


jen to Dorbary, Dorset 





d wrung from her almost 
Lord ery fel& puzzled. 
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ae wae se 
? she aaid, in a gad, pathetic 
ue tried in.vain to check 
! rew; £ €aWv'texplain it to 
psedon't ask your-sunt to take 
J bury. I think it would break my 
rt,” 


Lord Drew Jooked at her gravely. 

“Did any heavy trouble befall you there? 
Forgive the question ; but you know I do not 
put it ont of curiosity. Nettie, can’t you 
trast me?” 

“ Better than anyone else in the world,” 
said Janeta, quietly; “but I can't explain 
this to you. Iwas happy at Dorbury! Life 
seemed jast Ike a bright dream to me. I 
was fall of glad expectation, when I left the 
place to come to London, and seek my for- 
tune.” : 

Lord Drew looked puzzled, 

* And you saw my aunt the very next day? 
I don’t think she has let life press very hardly 
on. you since. Why should all your glad: 
expectations have failed?” 

Nettie shook her head. 

“ You had a friend with you at Dorbury. 
Did you quarrel? Girls. do, sometimes, you: 


know.” J 
“T could not have qresrelee with Nathalie. 
She was almost the first creature who loved 
me; and she was.such a.dear, aunny-sempered, 
little thing! I nsed. to. call. her my West 
Indian humming bird. Oh, no;. Nathalie and 
I never quarrelled. She wag very good to me, 
and we used to plan that when Mr. Duval 
came home 1 should go and live with him ané 
Nathalie, if he did not object to a second 
danghter.” - 

“TI think my aunt will object to the plaa 
very much indeed, and J am eure J shall! ' 
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“Jt will never come to pass, Nathalie 
caught @ cold at Christmas time. She was 
never very strong; and they wrote and told 
me eatly this year she was dead!" 

She tears flowed down Nettie’s cheeks. 

She had grieved very truly for her dear 
little friend, and almost hated herself for feel. 
ing that her secret was the eafer since Nathalie 
was the only living creature who knew of her 
intimacy with “Mr. John.” 

“Then that explains it all,” said Lord 
Drew, cheerfally. ‘Of course, you hate 
Dorbury because it is connected with Miss 
Daval; you would not like to go back to it 
because it would remind you of her?” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“ But, nevertheless, it is the reason. You 
must forget the South, Nettie, and cast in 
your life with ns North-country people. Your 
father has done s0 already. He told me the 
other day he should never leave Yorkshire,” 

For Captain Leigh and his wife had been to 
the Place for three days; aud Mrs, Carlyle, 
noting Jack’s attentions to Nettie’s people, 
decided in her own mind the match she longed 
for would certainly come off, 

A notion of the same kind had also entered 
the Captain's brain, and made him affection- 
ate, and almost deferential, in his manner to 
his eldest daughter. 

“Papa is sure to stop at Sandford,” said 
Janeta, frankly, ‘because Ada has & house 
there, and they live rent-free, Thatis a great 
consideration for him.” 

‘*T like her—Mrs. Leigh, I mean—she 
seems so trae!”’ 

“T think trath.is your favourite virtue,” 
said Janeta, dreamily. ‘The first time I ever 
saw you you told me nothing mattered so long 
as one was true.” 

“And you have remembered. that ever 
since?” 

“Ever since.” 

Mrs. Carlyle, who had walked to meet them, 
here appeared and interrupted the téte-a-téte. 

Had she only known the avowal trembling 
on Jack’s lips, she would rather have walked 
ten miles in the other direction than have 
postponed the accomplishment of her darling’s 
scheme, 

Bat she had no suspicion how fatefol was 
her sudden arrival ; and took her place beside 
Janeta with the uimost complacency. 

‘You had better drive straight home, Jack,” 
she said to Lord Drew. “It ia getting late, 
and I am Jonging for a cup of tea.” 

It was the pleasantest hour of the twenty- 
four, to Lord Drew's mind, when the little 
family gathered in the old oak hall, and Nettie 
poured out tea for him and Mrs. Carlyle. 

Often the latter, tired with her walk or drive, 
leant back in her chair, half asleep; and 
he and Nettie were virtually téte-d-téte, 

She used to look so slight and childlike in 

her heavy velvet gown, the firelight falling on 
pect pretty hair, and burning it to threads of 
gold. 
_ It was ie | thus he loved to_picture her 
in the sad, dark aftertime, when they two 
were parted asunder as utterly as though 
oceans bad rolled between them. Always thus, 
" ~ little household fairy, he loved to think 
of her. 

A maid came and took the ladies’ wraps. 

The tea was brought in, and Nettie took 
her place behind the silver urn. 

She had sat like this dozens of times, and 
yet Lord Drew thought he had never seen her 

ook so sweet, 80 lovable before. 

Mrs. Carlyle, contrary to her habit, was 

wide awake and talkative. 
_ There was no chance. of resuming that 
interrupted .téte-2-téte;.and yet Lord Drew 
was well content as he sat next, Janeta, and 
thought how pretty a picture she would make 
transplanted to his grand old home. 

“We really must give a party,” Mra, Car- 
lyle was saying in her low, masical voice. ‘The 
Biden girls—except the ones who have for- 
taken the world—have bothered my life out 
about it for months; and now their father's 
id regiment is quartered in the neighbour- 


hood seems a famous opportunity. I should 
have settled it days ago, only I thought, Jack, 
perhaps you would be having some entertain- 
ment at Alandyke, and I did not want to 
clash with that.’ 

‘‘Do you mean to hint, you inhespitable 
lady, that you are getting tired of mo?” in- 
guired Jack, lightly. ‘ Are you really anxious 
for me to take my departure, and leave you 
and Mies Leigh to your peacefal solitude?” 

‘You know I want you as long as you can 
stay, Jack; but—people expec; you to do 
something.” 

**T hate balls,’’ he confessed ; ‘‘ but I’ll dance 
at yours with pleasure, and people must give 
up expecting me to ba hospitable, I have no 
talent for that sort of thing. Alandyke must 
wait for guests until it has a mistress to énter. 
tain them, if such a day ever comes.” 

“Tt will come right enough,” said Mrs. 
Carlsle, a little vexed at his calmness. ‘If 
you think no-one under an angel good enough 
for you, John Drew won’t be so particular when 
he is Lord of Alandyke.”’ 

There was a sound of falling china, a crash 
of breaking—Janeta had let oue of the delicate 
cupa fall to the ground. 

‘* My dear child,” said Mra. Carlyle, kindly, 
“What are you trembling for? .Do you 
imagine lam going to beat you? There are 
caps enough in the house for twenty to be 
broken without any serious inconvenience. 
Why, your teeth are actually trembling. My 
dear, this is being too nervous!” 

‘IT could not help it,” murmured Janeta. 
“Tt slipped right out of my hand.” 

‘*No wonder,”’ said Jack, simply, ‘‘ for your 
fingers are as cold as ice, Come near the fire, 
and warm them.” 

She knelt on the hearthrug for a fsw seconds 
with the pretty hands stretched before the 
welcome blaze; then she rose abruptly, and 
said she would go upstairs. 

“ She looks like a sheet!” said Mrz, Carlyle, 
when the door had closed on her, ‘' She can’t 
ba well. I never thought her nervous or 
fancifal before.” 

“ And I have often fancied she was nervous 
or oversirung,” said Lord Drew. ‘‘Do you 
thiak her father worries her for money? He 
looks jast the sort of man,” 

Mrs. Carlyle shook her head. 

“TI know he has never asked her for a half- 
penny. She sent him a Christmas present, 
for Mrs. Leigh told meas much. The Captain 
is rather careless about money matters, but he 
is a gentleman—he would not prey on his own 
child.” 


“ Bat are you sure of it?” 

“Tam positive! A little while ago I asked 
Nettie if they were poor, and sho told ma thsy 
had a small, fixed income. No, it is not 

” 

‘And she has no love affair ?—no trouble of 
that kind?" 

“Of course she hasn’é!" declared Mrs. 
Carlyle. ‘Why, she’d never seen'a young 
man except her cousins till she came here. 
And you don’t suppoge she is the kind of girl 
to lose her heart to one cf the ‘ candidates?’ 
She sees no one else here.” 

“T thought "’—he spoke slowly, as one who 
weighs his words—‘‘I mean [ fancied she was 
not happy. Not so happy as one would expect 
your adopted child to be.” 

‘* Well, she fretted a great deal about that 
child at Normanton ; and you know she hada 
sad time before she came to me. I find no 
fault with Nettie, I should hate.a companion 
who. was always giggling.” 

“ So should I.” ' 

“Nettie suits me exactly,” went on Mre. 
Carlyle; ‘ If only she does not marry I shall 
think myself lucky.” 

** And you will cordially detest the man who 
trys to rob you of ber?” ; 

Mrs, Carlyle looked at him keenly, 

‘* Not if he made her happy.” 

To Mrs. Carlyle’s owa mind Janeta’s sudden 
nervousness admitted but of one explanation. 
It was at the mere suggestion that John Drew 








might yet be Lord of Alandyke she had losé 





composure. Now that suggestion implied 
Jack's death. 

Tao loyal to Nettie to breathe the suspicion 
to the man concerned, the widow saw in the 
girl's agitation a positive proof that her plana 
had succeeded with one of her intended 
victims, 

Nettie must love Lord Drew, or she would 
not have betrayed such emotion at the bare 
idea of his death. 

‘‘Men wre born simpletons,” decided the 
widow. ‘' Why didn’t he see that as well as I 
did? But Jack seems very much taken with 
her; and he’s unos the sort of man to do any- 
thing in a hurry. I shall have my way yei, 
and see my pretty Nettie Lady of Alandyke, 
aud thas hateful John Drew dethroned from 
his position as heir- presumptive!” 

The dressing-beil rang out clear and sharp, 

Mrs. Carlyle rose to leave the hall. 

“T'shall tell Nettie not to come to dinner if 
she feels tired. I don’t want the child knocked 
up.’ 

‘It might be better to send for the doctor,” 
suggested Jack, anxiously. ‘I don’t like these 
sudden chills.’’ , 

‘*T will send if if seems necessary; but I 
expect she will be all right in the morning,” 
said Mrs, Carlyle, much mollified by his con- 
cern, 

She went upstairs to the pretty rooms she 
had delighted to beautify and make homelike 
for her favourite. 

Nettie was in the little study, lying on the 
sofa, her beaatifal eyes closed, and an ex- 
pression of anguish on her fair young face 
which went to her friend’s heart. 

The eyes are the windows of the soul; 
from them our thoughts and feelings are 
disclosed to our fellow-creatures; but let the 
“windows” be closed, and the story is revealed 
even more clearly by the other features which 
in our waking, active life are little studied, 

Ii was so now with Janeta, Mrs. Carlyle 
saw, with concern, the lines of pain about the 
small mouth, the shadow on the brow. Jack 
was right. This was not the face of a “happy” 
girl, bat what trouble could Janeta have? 
What thorn could have crept into the path 
she would so fain have strewn with rosea ? 

Nettie was not asleep. Even as her friend 
bent over her she opened her eyes and 
whispered, — 

“Tam so sorry!” 

‘“‘ My dear girl, I shall be seriously angry 
mention that wretched cup again. I want ia 
know if you are ill or in trouble? You look 
like a little ghost 1” 

‘*T am guite well.” 

‘‘ Then why do you look so pale?” 

‘tT am very tired,” said Janeta, faintly, 
‘and my head aches; but, indeed, I am nct 
ill. I think if I stayed here instead of coming 
down to dinner I should be all right in the 
morning.” 

‘You had much better go to bed,” decided 
her friend, ‘‘and Nancy shall bring your 
dinner there.” 

‘I could not eat anything. I feel so tired." 

‘¢Then, dear, take my advice, and go to 
bed, I will come up and look at you before 
I go to my own room, and I shall send for the 
doctor the first thing to-morrow. Now re- 
member, Nettie, you must get better.” 

Nettie smiled automatically. 

‘*T am not ill—only tired.” 

‘‘ But, my dear, people don’t get tired all ia 
a second, and you were quite right when we 
came home.” ; 

With many « fond caress she leZé Janeta, 
and the maid Nancy soon appeared to help 
the young lady to bed; but Nettie had « 
wonderful influence over servants. Those at 
Hillington all well-nigh worshipped her, and 
shesoon made Nancy understand she preferred 
to remain on the sofa, and also that she did 
not want the news of her disobedience carried 
to Mrs. Carlyle. 

Ding, ding, dong, the belli for dinner. The 
meal was # sumptuous one, and lasted some 
time. For a whole hour Janeta was safe from 
observation; and, with a weary sigh, she drew 
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NICKEL SILVER 
BLACK LEAD 


IS THE BEST. 


RPIOCK.. CRANTIT ATE! 
N eye, A AVORORANULA I uD). 








BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are vertain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated Pills are 
admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, being quite free 
from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either sex. Directions sent in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and Vendors, or by stamps frum (Wholes de) 


MATHER & CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.c. 


“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” ‘This Journal, whose clientéle bas enormously increased” 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to person 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d. Address, KDITOR, 9 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
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WHELPTON'S PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Hzap, Cuest, Bowers, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Ruevmatism, Utcers, Sores, 
and all Sxrn Drszases—these Pills being a Direct Puririer or THE Boop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 
Proprietors, G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Firer Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Is strongly recommended for Softening, Im 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, ness, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


ving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
&c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 


dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue roft 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE Pits 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the intern] organs, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 














TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for 
Illustrated Catalogue (post free) to LESSER 
FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Fur- 
nisher, 8, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. The 
OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 
















WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” | 


JET MARKING INK, 


Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 2ls. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


Sotp BY ALL CHemists, Stationers, &c. 


quickly removes U 
Blotches, Redness, Roughness on 
the Face, Neck, Arms, and 
Hands. 





WALTON’S KALODERMA 


| Supersedes everything yet introduced for whitening, softening, 
healing, and beautifying the Complexion, and protecting the 


wing Skin from the ill-effects of the Norru-East Winps 
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8s, Pimples, 


an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 4 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such »s 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, ‘Trin- 
kets, &. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post 

free for 21 Stamps Also 
WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 


it prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
dull appearance so unpleasant to 
the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to 


the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
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DR. J. COLLIS 


is admitted by the Profession to be tie most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATIOQN, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


i From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutival Chemists, Medical Halt, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dear S1tr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 

















BROWNES CHLORODYNE — 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


4 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not’only in Hindostan, but all over'the East. As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Snding a plac» in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist ‘o prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Phiturm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corurs Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Caiororyyg, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manutacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 








URY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER- SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and. Makers: ‘ 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. Itis distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonisher 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 





BAD EYES AND EYELIDS CURED. 
DR. CHAMBERLAIN’S OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


Has cured, during the past 50 years, thousands of sufferers at home. and abroad from Eye 
Diseases of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and Oculista of the highest standing. 
Tertimonials of cures from all parts cf the world. . Sold by all Medicine Vendors’ in pots, 
1s, 14d., 28, 9d., and 4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56: stamps. Wholesale from 


MATHER AND CO., 71, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











HOPE::DEAF 


NICHOLSON’S Patented ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS cure DEAFNESS 
inall stages. Tne mostastonishing cases have beencured. Patented and sold in all civilised 

of the world, Send three stamps for 100-page book. containing @ valuable essay on 
Deafness, lllnstrations of the Drums, Copies ot Patents, Letters from Doctors, Lawyers, 
Editors, and othe: menof prominence who have been cured by these celebrated DRUMS, 
and who tage pleasure in recommending t! . A very interesting book. Name this Paper, 


Address J, H. NICHOLSON, 15, CAMDEN PARK ED, LONDON, NW. 
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DR. ROBERTS’ 


OINTMENT, 
; A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


_——————————— 


Burns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, om 
Cancer, stula, Scorbutic ; - 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Ulcerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s. 14d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price 1s 14d . 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 92s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists, 





2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 


IAL E. 
«WHYS Te TL ORE] CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


Carriage Paid.: Prospectus Post-free. 
WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf- 


; “ _ ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
55s $ S EWI N ¢ MAC = | F » | can’ be permanently cured, by an entirely New 


Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
pe rr aaton All afflicted..nay write with full confidence to Mar. 
tachments ingluded-— Hand or | WILLIAMS, 1", Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
Foot—Latest) Patented: 1m-| who will send full particulars to any person free of all 
Sa, Loose Whecl—-+ charge. , ? 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dresa- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, . 

















Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 

‘reatment, and Cure of these Diseases; with 

Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, 
_} Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park,.London., 
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A WonDEREUs MEDICIN E. 


4 admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
us Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
diness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


ills, Flashings of Heat, Lane of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


, | = » Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
is and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
8 tent minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


bey fa 3 is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


RE ECHAM’S A LLS ornecnap 
e WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
, | ; For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
8 PIILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 


according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 


5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
e act like magic, and a fow doses will be found to work wonders upon the mos 


important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscula 
] system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen ono of appetite. 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
° of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
! classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM S aI m is, _ ‘S$ PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 
Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent — Dealers in the United Kingdom. ; 

red only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 

BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, i in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 


GOLD MEDAL, Hygienic Exhibition, Ostend, 1888. 
LADIES ALL use | 4 lovely Bath & Toilet Water will be obtained by using 


pEnuT f= 


TRADE 


é@ucumber granpuno Li My 











Is the most Emollient Milk 
PRESERVING & BEAUTIFYING tho SEIN. 
It keeps the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE 
during the COLDEST WEATHER. LISH ||, 
Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, 


and | PRESERVES the SKIN Sonn the ete of i Cosmetic Ci 
FROST, OLD WINDS, and HARD WATER, | For Boots & Shoes. for beautifying and 


more effectually t ther Preparatio! 
wild be Jound delightfully eating esi apartments, it ~~~ softening the Skin. 
Beware of Injurious imitations” May be had of all Boot- he ey oh ond onesllon t health. -giving tion softens the water, 
BEETHAM’S" is the only genuine. makers, #° as e lolons os four, an Le toot extortion) ty 


No lady who values her Complexion should ever be 
without i it is Seasons WHOLESALE SHOULD BE IN EVERY BATH-ROOM and BED-ROO 
Year ie Toopinn the nie’ ote nd Binet’ . To be had of all Wortls Tm Chemists & Perfumers throughout the world. 
Bottles, 1s., ls. Od, and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. Beware of 7 one See the Trade-mark on every Box. 
Perfumers. Any size free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, ufacturer and Inventor, H. bree ULM A/D. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. Wholesale p- - 5" Great Britain, OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., London, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. SULPHOLI NE pom | 
E, P ) 3 The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, any 
PS S|==== mon 


(BREAKFAST) | as, 
: SOLD p=. an 
QUININE AND IRON 
: ae : ; so He =! 2 
Dyspepsia, 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. woreus Com 
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NICKEL SILVER 
BLACK LEAD 


IS THE BEST. 


IN BLO \( Kor G a Ay NULATED: 





, Leeds.— 
| testin.onies of relief affurded to confirmed cases of Asthma, and Consumption, and long- 


CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 
In all stages are instantly relieved by 


D'LOCOCK’S 


y.-. PULMONIC™ 
INS WAFERS 


Anp Errect a Rapip Cure. 


In BRONCHITI PAINS IN THE CHEST, SHORTNESS OF BREATH, 
COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, WHEEZING, PHLEGM, 


and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 
HYSTERICAL and HEART COMPLAINTS. 


MORE CURES of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS. 
From Mr. C. Reinhardt, Chemist, Briggate .—‘*Many a’ d surprising are the 













standing Coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to many respectable parties who are 
really anxious tv make known the benefit they have derived from this seasonable remedy. 





TU SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dkr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable. 
THEY Taste PLEASANTLY. 

*," Ful! directions in English, French, Spanish. and German are enclosed with every box, 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per box. Sold by all Druggists. 









= WHELPTON'S PILLS. 


THe BEST FAMILY MBEDICIN GE, 


Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuzst, Bowens, Liver, and Kipneys; also in Raeumatism, Utcers, Sorss, 
and all Sxry Disrasres—these Pills being a Direct Purirrer oF THE BLoop. 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT. 


The best remedy for Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, and ali Skin Diseases. 


Pills and Ointment in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., of all Chemists. 
Proprietors, G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fiexr Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Established 1835. 


Stamps. 














Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 








and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, coon, alison, &c., and by its balsamic and healing “qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use o 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 






y a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THRE Pitts 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Uld Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address. daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





TOBACCONISTS 


COMMENCING BUSINESS should write for 
Illustrated Catalogue (post free) to LESSER 
FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Fur- 
nisher, 3, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. The 
OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. 
N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 

“The Matrimonial Post and Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser.” This Journal, whose clientéle bas enormously increased 
owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons 


desiring Marriage. Price 3d. ; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 








* Mark your Wardrobe. 
and Healthy Complexion, which can only 


What is more charming than a lovely age with = Clear Skin 
be obtained by 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 





WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” | Wal TOW’ RENOWNED ) KALODERMA 


JET MARKING INK, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s. to 2ls. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 


OLD BY ALL CugmistTs, StaTionsns, &c. 


















so celebrated for preserving and enhan 

period of life a Skin of Reali antag 
KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
Sallowness, Black 
Spots, and is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, 
Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found 
a great luxury, detection izapossible. Price 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each. 


[Post free for 30 Stampsa.} Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 





WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods qn 
, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such z 
, Lamps, Harness, Orn Taps, Trin- 
’ Price ls. 6d,, 28. 6d., &c. Post 
ies for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 
A Solution of Gold for Re- gild Cheap 
Jewe! Bilver, d&c., equal to id Gola 
When wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
venient. "Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 
So-p BY CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGERS. 
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i in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
sme amectios oll etteche of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
that have occurred und perso’ i i In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power oo ee pee vie ioe Same of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


4 . w 8 . ~ e ut nd 
OWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
DR. J. COLLIS B 
; THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is hahess cinie known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceuticul Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. ’ 
LW Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
faith on the part of the Chemis criber ient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours SYMES & Co. — 
So Ce Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Hacellency the Viceroy's Chemists 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cours Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutonoprng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14¢., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


Y & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 














Ladies of Great Britain, do not 
buy your Dresses until you have 
had Patterns from the 


Midland Drapery Stores, 


Which will be sent 


tn the Kingdom. 
8 


The folloning great Test Parcel should be ordered. 
sent from these Stores :— 
No, 2 TEST PARCEL omnteine-9F 
shades and black, 42 inches wide; 6 yards Moire Sash Ribbon, an 
wide ; 3 dozen choi 
pair beautiful Silk Gloves, any shade or black. 
parcel carriage paid fur £1 5s. 6d. 





59 & 60, HICH STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
KENNE TH W. 


cation. Any lengt 
rates. The lurgest variety to select from 


and Summer Fashion Books 
‘st, contain Dg 
household use aud the . 
The most complete in the kingdom. All 
gvods £1 and upwards carriage paid. 


Jt will give some idea of the value 


ly all-wool finished Indian Serge, all 
ards lovely all-wool amazon fin: oe eae rue, all - 


Lead 1 7 
ice buttons, to match dress; 1 superfine stri; Summer Underskirt ; 1 ALLEN, TALLIS & CO., 


whole contents of this beautiful e 


Sree on appli- 
cut at wholesale 


ft 
serine 


G 
Back 





“ PIRESIDE 
BEAUTY +b} 


LEAD 


Mrs. W.E.Gladstone and the Marchionessof Salisbury. 


Wholesale oy ed London & South of England—GRAHAM & MALAM, 
en ireet 


The Latest Invention for the 
Household. 


Gives a perfect BLACK manent 

lish instead of the grey duiness or 
ustreless shine usually seew. ily 
applied without labour or the possi 
bility of dust on the turniture or 
Carpet, and once done lasts for months, 
nesnly, simple, unequalled, lusist 
ou havili 

” Fir 


g the 
eside Beauty” Grand Black 
Lead. 


rc . 
All Grocers and Oilmen can sell it 
‘ou. It is put up in Tins only, both 
aud paste, and rs our le 
. THE FIRESIDE BEAUTY,” on 
it. It is used by bo 


E,C. Sole Agents for England and America— 
Manchester. 





RON 
& PILLS 


OINTMENT, [= 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


DR. ROBERTS’ 


Burns, 


Eyes Inflamed, Piles,. laints, 
Cancer, 


tula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 
EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. 
: Price 1s, 14d , 28, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilulg Antiscrophule, or Alterative Pills. 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
rie: and every other arising from impurity of 

ae blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price 1s. 14d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22g. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
and Sold by all Chemists, 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
65s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed ual to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON. W. 





CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


WILL demonstrate to the whole world, and to suf. 
ferers from these unfortunate maladies, how they 
can be permanently cured, by an entirely New 
Method of Treatment, without the chance of failure. 
All afflicted»may write with full confidence to Mr. 
WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
who will send full particulars to any person free of all 


charge. 





Post Free, Twelve Stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Eczema, Psoriasis, Acne, &c. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE, explaining the Causes, 
Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases ; with 
Directions for Diet and Baths. Mr. WILLIAMS, 10 
Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
BEECHAMS PILLS 


i ‘ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 

“ae 4 ‘Netvous Disorders, such as Wind-and. Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 

j a i : Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
a py aay of Heat, Loss:of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 





Chills, Flashin 


: ; ‘* Scurvy, *Blotches:on the Skin; Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
: tt ..»« Nervous afd’ Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
« : a | twérity minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 


Every sufferer.is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


’S PILLS. WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


b . _ For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
: without them, There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
on eer : s PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity,of the system. If taken 
s “according to the directions gjven with each Box, they will soon restore females 


i = 5 | of all ages to sound and robust health. 
i For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
3 ° act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 


important organs in the human machine. They ‘strengthen the whole muscular 


2 a ’ 
‘ 1a. system, restore the long-lost. complexion, bring back the keen edge of Serato, 
= Ge and arouse into action, with the rosebud: of health, the whole physical energy 
—* ' : of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 


al * 5 classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BEECH AM & PILLS is, BEECHAM'S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
q worid, ‘ 
. Fall directions are given with each Box. ' Sold by all Druggists and 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by-the Proprietor, T. 
. BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s, 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 


GOLD MEDAL, Hygienic Exhibition, Ostend, 1888. 


LADIES ALL USE A lovely Bath & Toilet Water will be obtained by using 


Glycerine | PERRYS | 
&@ucumber | STANDARD 


SOON RENDERS THE SKIN SOFT, 


Entire MOOTH AND WHITE, 
, y removes and prevents all ROUGH- OLISH 
NESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., and 
PRESERVES the SEEN from the effects of exposure a 

E. the eon, WIND, or HARD WATER B & Sh 
_ More efectually than anyother known, preparati For Boots oes, ifyi 
ig = = values her Complexion should ever Se elites - F oop 5 fying co , 
fu KMBPING THE Guin SOFT cad EOOK.| May be ba of Bot | Breet xi cgi ohne ag ate 

and BLOOM- ay be 0 t- This entirely new and excellent health- stion 

ING. It is perfectly harmless. makers, gives it a most delicious oun an BAUTIFIBS 


Beware of injurious Imitations— ry 2: ELE on IN AN EXTRAORDINARY 
‘“ 2099 ° WHOLESALE AY. SH ™ N ae - ESSING- E 
BEETHAM’S” is the onl genuine. " : To be had of all ble Perfumers & Chemists throughout the world. 


Ma - Is. 9d., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 1, WORSHIP ST. E.C. Beware of W 3 Imitations. See the Trade-mark on every Boz. 
-,Any size free fo 8d. extra by the Sole Makers, r Sole Manufacturer and Inventor, H. MACK, ULM A/D. 


M. BE 
ETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. Wholesale Agents for Great Britain, OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., London, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. . ¥ 
5 a Everywhere. 
S S The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, LOTIO 
, Supple, Healthy. 


(BREAKFAST) IQ) 48._-6a. 
SOLD BVBRYWHERE. 
( : () QUININE AND IRON 
SHA Hance Eee, TONIC 
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Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


. BOILING WATER OR MILK. Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 














